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For the Companion. 


A FRIGHTFUL RIDE. 


In June, 1864, General Joe Lewis’s brigade of 
Confederate Infantry was ordered from Wartrace, 
Tennessee, to Jackson, Mississippi, to join the 
army with which General Joe Johnston was about 
to attempt to raise the siege of Vicksburg. 

The military manager of the Nashville & Chat- 
tanooga Railroad provided for its transportation 
a train of twenty-five freight cars, which were 
much the worse for three years of hard military 
usage without repairs. ‘There were five ordinary 
flat cars, three stock-cars—flat cars with high 
railings and no roofs—and seventeen box-cars of 
different styles, taken from half a dozen different 
roads, and all more or less dilapidated. 

The engineer who had been detailed to take the 
train to Chattanooga discovered upon making an 
examination that only one of the tweity-five cars 
was provided with a brake that was in good order. 
The railroad between Wartrace and Chattanooga 
passes over a spur of the Cumberland Mountains, 
the grade on the south side of which was then 
the steepest railroad grade in the United States. 

Upon learning that there was only one brake, 
the engineer reported to the manager that it would 
be impossible to take the train down the mountain 
in safety. 

‘“Well,’’ replied the military autocrat, “if you 
are afraid to take it I will soon find an engineer 
who is not.”” 

“I'll not give up my engine,’ replied the 
engineer, and returning to his cab he awaited the 
signal to start. 

The officers’ horses were placed in the stock- 
cars, and the officers and men were distributed 
over the others, many preferring the top of the 
box-cars to the interior. An extra engine, called 
a helper, assisted in taking the train up to the 
tunnel, and then began the perilous descent. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and to the 
writer, who was perched upon the top of a car 
next to the rear one, the train looked like some 
monster serpent, as it writhed and twisted down 
the circuitous grade. 

Immediately after issuing from the tunnel, and 
repeatedly as we made the rapid descent, the 
engineer gave one sharp, shrill blast of his whistle 
as a signal for the application of our one brake; 
but alas! when three of us applied our united 
strength to the brake-wheel, the chain gave way, 
and made the brake useless. We could do abso- 
lutely nothing to check the speed of the train. 
We must accept our fate, whatever it might be. 

We had proceeded scarce half a mile from the 
mouth of the tunnel when this most unfortunate 
accident happened, and for the six and a half 
miles down this terrible grade, our train of twenty- 
five rickety cars would have nothing to stay its 
headlong progress except the numerous curves of 
the road. 

Faster and faster we flew until our speed was 
such that those of us who were on the tops of the 
cars found it difficult to retain our positions. At 
a frightful velocity we swept along the edges of 
precipices, where it seemed that nothing but a 
special intervention of Providence could avert a 
most horrible catastrophe. 

The engineer, knuwing that to try to check our 
progress by reversing the engine, would only 
hasten the time of its leaving the track, which he 
felt sure must take place, could only wait, with 
bated breath, the momentarily expected crash. 

The entire seven miles of descent were made in 
so short a time that I do not venture to estimate 
our speed. Were I to tell you what I honestly 
believe our speed was at the foot of the grade, you 
would say that it was incredible. 

Strange as it may seem, not a wheel left the 
track until the train had reached a straight piece 
of road in the vailey at the foot of the grade. 
Then the rear truck of the last car but one jumped 
the track in such a manner as to turn square 
across it. This stopped the trucks of the rear 


| car so abruptly that the body of the car shot over 
| them and was demolished on the track. 

The rear end of the next car dropped on the 
cross-ties, and was dragged more than half a mile 
before the train could be stopped. 

Nearly every man on the rear car was more or 
less injured, but no one was killed; and after 
removing the two wrecked cars from the track, 
we proceeded on our way without further mishap. 

J. H. Burks. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


HER BANK ACCOUNT. 


Mrs. Shaw was a thrifty soul, and it was a fact 
well known among her friends and neighbors that 
she had money in the Portland Savings Bank. 
When Aaron, her husband, began to build his 
new house, his wife found it necessary to put all 
her savings into it. 

She made a short visit to Portland to draw out 
her funds. When she returned it was evident that 
she was not only tired out but greatly annoyed. 

“T declare to it,’’ she said to a neighbor who 
‘dropped in’’ soon after Mrs. Shaw reached home, 
‘sit doos beat all how curious some folks be. Now 
to-day I’ve been asked more sassy questions than 
I ever was before, by a young snip of a boy who 
never saw me before and aint like to again. No 
reason fur it, just natural curiosity. 

“T went to the bank to get my money, and it did 
seem as ef they hated to give me that money 
wus’n pizen. 

“Judge Tilley is president, and knowing him as 
well as I do, I didn’t feel anxious about getting it, 
but I was about wore out telling ’em things that 
| didn’t in no ways concern ’em. When I went 
into the bank I saw a little sign, ‘Money Paid 
Here,’ put up on that wire fence they have, so I 
knew that was the place to ask for it. 

‘‘But when I got there the man just waved me 
back to another man further up. 

“So I spoke to him, and says I, ‘I’m Mis’ 
Aaron Shaw,’ because I didn’t think it likely 
they’d remember me, and I didn’t want to act 
ignorant, ‘and I want my money,’ says I. 

“«¢Yes,’ says he,—he was a young, light-haired 
feller, didn’t appear to know very much, but 
seemed trying to do well as he could,—‘how much 
do you want?’ says he. 

‘¢<T want it all,’ says I, ‘and with the interest I 
calculate there’s about two hundred dollars.’ 

“*Yes,’ says he again, ‘but you want to give 
me your book, if you please.’ 

‘Now I knew he wa'n’t the president, and I had 
read what was printed in that book, and it said it 
was a sort of a receipt for the money. And I 


what he meant well, still I couldn’t quite see my 
way to giving up the book till I got the money. 

“He got red in the face, and I s’pose he was 
considerable put out at my not trusting him with 
the book. Still he was polite as ever, and after a 
good deal of talk I let him take it. 

‘««Betsey Smalley is the name on this book,’ 
says he. ‘Is that your name?’ 

***No,’ says I, ‘as I told you my name is Mis’ 
Shaw.’ 

“Well,” says he, still dreadful polite, ‘I can’t 
pay you any money unless you have a written 
order for it.’ 

«That book’s my ord*r,’ says |, ‘and you 
either give me back that bo. « or the money, young 
man, or I'll see Judge Tilley.’ 

“He looked at me a minute and he see I meant 
just what I said. 

***Who is Betsey Smalley ?’ says he. 

‘*¢] am,’ says I. 

«**Your maiden name, I suppose ?’ says he, and 
I told him it was. Then he kept quiet long 
enough to write something on a green slip of 
paper and hand it to me, and give my book a 
throw to another man. Then he pushed a big 
book toward me and says he, handing me a pen, 
‘Sign your name on that line; not your present 
name, but the name you had before you married 
Mr. Shaw.’ 

“IT asked him a number of questions and he 
seemed to answer well enough, so I signed my 
name as he told me, Betsey Phipps. 

“He looked at it, and says he, ‘What name is 
this? You told me your name was Smalley.’ 

“<«So "twas,’ says I, rather short, for I was 
a-getting about wore out answering his questions. 

‘““*What have you signed Phipps for then >’ 
says he. 

‘**Because you told me to, young man,’ says I, 
‘and because I didn’t want to bother Judge Tilley 
to come and pay me himself. But,’ says I, tirmly, 
‘I am about tired out now, trying to make you 


won’t mention it to him.’ 

““*My good woman,’ says he, ‘I never men- 
tioned the name of Phipps to you. I wanted you 
to sign your maiden name,’ says he, ‘the name on 
your book. What has Phipps to do with it 
any way ?’ 

“Then I had to go on and explain to him that 
I married Mr. Phipps first, and about his death 
and my marrying Aaron, and I may say my 
whole history, before he seemed satisfied. He 
wa’n’t sassy nor inclined to be; he just seemed 
curious. 


‘But I may say ’twas a lesson to me, and what 
little money I’m able to put by in the future, I'll 
jest keep where I can get it without so much 





ALICE TURNER. 


explaining.” 


told the young man that while I didn’t doubt but | 


understand, so you pay me my money and [| 
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Preserved Fruits. 
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Peaches. per doz. 
Ordinary, -10 =$1.20 
Good, BS 1.75 
Extra, a8 2.10 
Booth’s Selected, a6 2.75 
R. & R. Sugared, 30 3.25 

Pears. 

2 tb Bartletts, 85 1.75 
'3tb Bartletts (extra), 225 2.75 
Pineapples. 
Southern Sliced, 13 1.50 
Lewis Fancy Sliced, 20 2.40 
Lewis Fancy Grated, 25 2.75 
Booth’s Florida Sliced, .22 2.60 

White Cherries. 

Pride of Rochester, 26 2.75 

Blueberries. 

Columbia Falls, 10 85 

Figs. 

Dunbar’s, 34 cans, -20 2.25 
Dunbar’s, 1% cans, <3 4.00 

Bahama Guavas. 

Johnson’s, 3 lbs., og 4.7%. 

Cranberry Sauce. 

Cowdrey’s, 30 3.50 
The Golden Gate Pack. Co. 
(California.) 

Lemon Cling Peaches, 35 4.00 
White Ox Heart Cherries, .35 4.00 
Bartlett Pears, 30 3.50 
Crawford Peaches, 30 3-50 
Black Cherries, 30 3.50 
Apricots, 30 3.50 | 
Damsons, 30 3.50 | 
Green Gages, 30 3.50 | 
Golden Drop Plums, 30 3.50 
Egg Plums, 30 3.50 

Medallion. 

Lemon Cling Peaches, 25 3.00 


(This is the finest Peach we have ever 
sold at this price. ) 


Artesian Apricots. 





Fine Quality, 18 2.10 
IN GLASS JARS. 
Peaches, 65 7.50 
Pears, 65 7.50 
Fresh Raspberries, -40 4-75 
Wild Raspberries, .80 9.50 
Pres. Strawberries, 50 5-75 
Wild Strawberries, .87 10.00 
Brandy Peaches, 1.50 16.50 
Brandy Pears, 1.00 12.00 
Figs in Cordial, .60 6.75 

Spiced Peaches, 87 
Spiced Pears, .87 
Spiced Currants, .87 
Spiced Seckel Pears, .80 9.25 


A full assortment of German 
Fruits. Jellies in Tumblers or 
Stone Jars. English, Scotch and 
American Jams in Earthen Jars. 
Marmalades, etc., etc. 


Price List mailed to any address 
upon application. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


680 to 692 WASHINGTON ST., 
87 and 89 Causeway Street, 
6 and 8 Faneuil Hall Square, 
3 Bowdoin Square, and 
1085 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 








also in Chelsea, Fall River and Taunton. 
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Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


Preserved Vegetables. 


Tomatoes. per doz. 
Fine Southern Packed, 8 $ .95 
Richardson’s Northern, .10 1.15 
C. B. & Y. Imperial, 83 1.50 

Corn. 

Fine Southern Packed, .09 1.00 
Good Northern Packed, .10 1.85 
Sandy River, 42 1.35 
Honey Drop, 14 1.65 
Peas. 
Standard Marrowfats, -10 1.15 
Fine Marrowfats, saz 1.35 
Booth’s Marrowfats, “A 1.50 
Booth’s Sifted, 18 2.10 
Beans. 
Southern String Beans, .08 “go 
N. Y. Refugee Beans, 83 1.50 
Extra Fine String Beans, .20 2.25 
Fancy Golden Wax Beans, .14 1.60 
Honey Drop Limas, 53 1.50 
Boston Baked Beans, 14 1.60 

Squash. 

Niagara, -10 1.15 
Richardson’s, TI 1.30 

Pumpkin. 

Small N. Y. Golden, .09 1.05 

Succotash. 

Honey Drop, 14 1.65 
Lewis’, a2 1.40 

Asparagus. 

Ovster Bay Tips, 25 2.75 
Oyster Bay Whole, 30 3.50 
Oneida Whole, 45 5.00 

Dandelions. 

Lewis’, a2 2.50 

Okra or Gumbo. 

Dunbar’s 2 ib, 12 1.35 
Dunbar’s 3 tb, 15 1.75 
Okra and Tomatoes, .20 2.00 

Artichokes. 

Dunbar’s, 33 3-75 
IN GLASS JARS. 

Whole Tomatoes, “$$ 4.00 

Sliced Tomatoes, 43 $76 

Whole Asparagus, .60 6.75 

French Peas, 35 4.00 

French String Beans, 35 4.00 

French Lima Beans, 3s 4.00 

French Mixed Vegetables, .35 4.00 

French Asparagus, RS 6.25 

French Brussels Sprouts, 35 4.00 


Price List mailed to 
upon application. 


any address 


Delivery charges prepaid on $5 
orders to any station within 10 
miles of Boston. On $10 orders 
to any station within 50 miles, or 
$25 orders to any station in New 
England. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


680 to 692 WASHINGTON ST., 
87 and 89 Causeway Street, 
6 and 8 Faneuil Hall Square, 
3 Bowdoin Square, and 
1085 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
also in Chelsea, Fall River and Taunton. 
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For the Companion. 


A TALE OF THE TOW-PATH. 
In Six Chapters. — Chapter IV. 
Captain Bill Buys a Horse. 


It was a cold, rainy and impenetrably dark 
night on the tow-path. Here and there was a 
lantern, which, when passed, seemed only to 
deepen the darkness. 

Now and then the swish of a tow-line in the 
water was heard, or the harsh scraping of a boat 
against another boat or against 
the timbers of the wharf. Men 
shouted hoarsely to each other 
or to their beasts. 

Along the muddy tow-path 
a pair of drenched and miser- 
able horses were urged by a 
drenched and miserable boy. 
To this boy, who was Joe 
Gaston, it was all like some 
hideous dream. 

He moved under a constant 
strain of fear upon nerves al- 
ready overwrought, and with 
incessant physical effort on the 
part of a body already worn to 
the verge of exhaustion. 

He found relief for a few 
moments while he ate his sup- 
per. The boat was waiting 
below a lock. The captain, who 
had already eaten, went out on 
the tow-path, and Joe’s only 
companion at the table was 
Blixey. 

When the two had eaten all 
that was before them, Blixey 
said: ‘Well, young-un, had 
enough, eh ?"’ 

“No,” replied Joe, ‘‘I haven't. 
I'm hungry yet.” 

Blixey rose, and climbed far 
enough up the cabin stairs to 
put his head out and make sure 
that Captain Bill was not on 
deck. Then he came back, and 
opening a little cupboard under 
the dish shelves, took out half 
a loaf of bread and some cold 
ham, and set it before the boy. 

‘“‘Mum’s the word,”’ he whispered. ‘Don’t say 
nothin’, but jes’ git around it ’s quick ’s ye can.” 

Joe followed the advice without further delay. 

“Blixey,’’ he said, between his mouthfuls, 
‘you're very good.” 

As he ate, the captain’s hoarse voice was heard 
from the tow-path: “Blixey !”’ 

“What is it, boss ?’’ asked the negro, stumbling 
up the cabin stairs. 

“Send that young rascal out here.” 

The negro crawled back part of the way down 
the stairs. 
his voice as he said : 

“You'll hef to go, honey, an’ right smart, too. 
I know him.” 

So Joe went, and took up again in the blackness 
of night his dreary, cruel task on the tow-path. 


He thought it would never end; that the sun | 


would soon rise at his back, and that he should 
be kept right on at his work through another 
day. 

But when Port Jackson was reached, at ten 
o’clock, the boat was tied up for the night. The 
horses were put under shelter in a stable near by, 
and fed. Then the two men and the boy went 
down into the cabin of the boat to go to bed. 

Under the stern-deck there were two bunks, 
and no more. These were occupied by the two 
men, so that Joe must sleep on the cabin floor. 

He was given an old quilt, and an overcoat for 
a pillow. Removing part of his wet clothing, he 
rolled himself in the quilt and tried to sleep; but 
sleep would not come to him. His physical and 
his nervous system had undergone so great a 
strain and fatigue that he could not at once 
relapse into slumber. 

The cabin was shut tight to keep out the storm, 
but the water found its way in nevertheless. 
Little rills ran across the floor, and soaked the 
old quilt in which Joe was wrapped. The air of 
the room, which seemed little more than a box, 
became foul and oppressive. 

Visions of his own room at home floated into 
Joe’s mind as he lay there. He saw the spotless 


There was a certain compassion in | 





floor, the pictures on the walls, the pretty curtains 
at the windows, the warm, soft, tidy bed. He 
thought of the dear mother at his side, soothing 
him, with loving touch and gentle words, to sweet 
sleep and pleasant dreams. 

That he wept, then, tears of homesickness, of 
| sorrow, of deep and bitter shame, until he had 
| sobbed himself to sleep, was but evidence of the 
gentle and manly spirit that lay beneath his boy's 
foolish pride and impetuous will. 

The next morning Captain Bill awakened Joe 
| by pushing him rudely with his foot. 

| Come, get up here,’’ he shouted, ‘‘an’ go an’ 
feed them hosses !”’ 


“Charlie ! 


Joe rose. He was stiff and sore from exposure 
and exertion. His damp clothing, as he put it 
on, sent a chill through his whole body. 

He fed the horses, as he was told. After the 
the same monotonous round of duty was taken 
up that had occupied the day before. 

Rain was still falling, and the cold had in- 
creased. The water of the canal was muddy, 





high. 

The tow-path was softer and more slippery 
than it had been the previous day, and walking 
upon it was more difficult. The boy who drove 
the weary and wretched horses through the mud 
and rain was far more tired and miserable than 
| they were. 

Late in the forenoon the boat reached Ellen- 
ville. 

For more than a mile Captain Bill had appar- 
ently been on the lookout for some one. As they 
passed under the iron bridge and in toward the 
lock without meeting any one, the captain uttered 
a sort of grunt of disappointment. 

Just then, however, a man came down the tow- 
path, leading a gray horse. 

The man was short and stout, with legs that 
were so bowed that it was a marvel that they 
held him up atall. Captain Bill’s face lighted up 
jas he caught sight of him. He leaped from the 
| boat to the tow-path, and went ahead to meet the 

stranger. 
‘Well, Callipers,’’ he inquired, ‘‘got a hoss for 
| me ?”” 

“You bet, 
good un, too.”” 

Captain Bill went close to the bow-legged man, 
bent down to him, and said something in an 
undertone. The man listened and nodded. 

Then followed a conversation which no one 
could hear, except the persons engaged in it. It 
ended with Captain Bill’s counting out some 
money from a black and greasy leather wallet, 
and handing the money to Callipers. 





replied the man, ‘“‘an’ a powerful 
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crew had breakfasted in the cabin of the boat, | 


and the stream that ran along below it was very 
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Joe was frightened and cowed. His lips turned 
white. He dared no longer disobey. 

He went ahead and resumed 
duties, but in his brain was a whirlpool of rage. 

The rain fell harder than ever; the wind blew 
in fierce gusts; the tow-path was muddy beyond 


Then one of the captain’s horses was unfastened, 
and placed in possession of the bow-legged man. 
The gray took its harness, and its place at the 
tow-line. 

All this time Joe had been busy at the feed- 
box at the bow of the boat. At this moment he 


his monotonous 


came up and discovered what was going on. description. It was a day on which neither man 
The gray horse first attracted his attention.| nor beast should have labored except under 
There was something about the animal that | shelter. 


Joe walked as much as possible at Old Charlie’s 
head, urging him-gently at times, putting his arm 
caressingly over the beast’s drooping neck, or 
twining his hand in the long, wet mane. 

He talked to the horse, too, in the old familiar 
way ; telling him of his troubles, 
pitying him for his own hard 
lot, sympathizing with him, 
until he fancied that tears stood 
in the horse’s eyes. He knew 
they were rolling down his own 
face. 

It was evident that the horse 
had been on a long journey, 
though the distance was not 
great from the place from which 
he had been stolen. 


reminded him strongly of Old Charlie. 
He looked again and more closely. 
threw up his head and neighed. 
Charlie! 
Joe gave a leap to the side of the boat, another 


The horse 


It was Old 


The thief was a crafty and 
skilful one, and had kept the 
animal out of the channels of 
travel, where search would be 
most likely. What adventures 
he had had, and what other 
operations he had carried on 
meanwhile, no one knew. 

Late in the afternoon, when 
both boy and horse should have 
heen relieved from further work, 
Old Charlie began to indulge in 
a habit which he had acquired 
on the farm. 

Whenever he had thought 
his work too hard, or his hours 
the weather 
inclement for further labor, he 
would stop in his tracks and 
turn his head around to his 
driver, and stand gazing in mute 
appeal, until he was urged 
forward. 

Charlie had never been pun- 
ished for this. It was not really 
balkiness, for the horse went 
stoutly after a 


too long, or too 


on moment's 
rest. 

But for that matter, Old Charlie had 

indulged at home in all sorts of queer ways. 

But now the case was quite different. Joe tried 

to make these interruptions as short as possible, 


to the tow-path, and in the next instant he was at been 

the horse’s head. 
“Charlie!” he cried. 

Charlie, is this you?” 


“Charlie! Why, Old 


The beast whinnied, and putting his nose down | so that they should not interfere seriously with 
against Joe's breast, began to rub him in the old | the passage of the boat, but the horse’s conduct 


soon attracted Captain Bill’s attention. 

“Tryin’ to joaf, eh? Well, I’ll cure the lazy 
old beast o’ that,’’ he said. 

He took a whip from the cabin and tossed it out 


way. 
Captain Bill and Callipers looked at each other 
in open-eyed astonishment. 
“Knows *im!’’ exclaimed the bow-legged man. | 
‘Seems to,’’ replied the captain. to Joe. 
“Who is ’e?” | ‘Next time that hoss does that,’ he said, “‘whip 
“Don’t know ’im. He’s a runaway.” ‘im! Don’t let him do it again.” 
The bow-legged man advanced and looked at “No, sir! I—I’ll try not to.” 
the boy more closely. Even as Joe spoke Old Charlie stopped, turned, 
“Bless my eyes an’ and looked back at him with melancholy eyes. 
drawing hastily back. “Go on, Charlie!’’ entreated Joe; ‘that’s a 
He recognized Joe as the boy who had visited | good fellow, go on!” 
the stable the morning on which the horse was But Charlie stood still, half-turned in his tracks, 





ears!”’ he exclaimed, 


stolen. in mute remonstrance. It was new business to 
“Good-by, Bill!”’ he said tothe captain. ‘I’m | him, and he had not a favorable opinion regard- 
goin’ !”’ ing it. The leading horse, nothing loath, had 


also stopped. 
“Whip ’im!’’ shouted Captain Bill from the 
‘*‘Where’d you get that horse?’ he demanded, | boat which, with its impetus, was bearing rapidly 

panting with excitement. ‘Where'd get | down on horse and boy. ‘Thrash ’im!’’ 

him ?”’ | Joe lifted the whip and let it fall lightly on the 
**] got ’im where ’e grew, sonny, but they aint | horse’s back. 

no more like ’im, so you needn’t go lookin’ for| ‘Get up, Charlie!”’ he cried. 


But at that moment Joe, running quickly, inter- 
cepted him. 


you 


“Get up now, 


one.”” quick !” 
“But I want to know —”’ “Oh, whip ’im!”’ cried the captain. “Give ’im 
“You don’t want to know nothin’. You go |a good un!” 
ten’ to them hosses,”” interrupted Captain Bill. | Again the whip descended lightly on Old 
“See where the boat’s gittin’ to. Mind your|Charlie’s back; but the horse did not move. 


| 


This, too, was new treatment, which he did not 
seem in the least to understand. 

By this time Captain Bill was very angry. He 
He’s my hoss now!” seized the tiller, and swept it back till the stern of 

‘“‘No, he’s not your horse! He’s my father’s | the boat touched the bank. ‘Whip that hoss!’’ 
horse! He was stolen from my father’s barn. he cried, leaping to the tow-path, “or I'll whip 
is...” you!” 

The captain took one step toward the boy,| Foran instant Joe stood irresolute; then, with 
fastened his hand in Joe’s collar, and dragged | sudden determination, he passed the handle of the 
and pushed him to his post. whip to the angry man who faced him. 


business and stop asking questions.” 
‘But that horse —”’ 


‘“‘Never mind that hoss. You ten’ to business. 
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“IT won't,”’ he said, slowly, with set teeth, ‘1 
won't whip Old Charlie. I’ll die first!"’ 

Infuriated beyond measure, Captain Bill seized 
the whip and raised it swiftly in the air. Just as 
it was about to descend on Joe’s head and) 
shoulders, the frightened horse, swinging his | 
hody around nervously, caught the full force of 
the blow. 

But it mattered little to Captain Bill. The 
beast was as much an object of his wrath as was 
the boy. 

Again the whip cut the air and curled cruelly 
about the horse’s body. Again and again it fell, 





| 
} 
while Old Charlie, frightened and tortured, leaped | 


and struggled for release. | 

Poor Joe, who was trying alternately to soothe 
the horse and to entreat the man who was beating 
him, felt every stroke of the cruel whip almost 
as sharply as if it had been inflicted on his own 
back. 

At last the captain stopped. 

“It'll be your turn next!” he said, savagely, | 
throwing the whip toward Joe, and leaping to the 
deck of his boat. 

The tow-line was pulled taut, and the boat 
moved on again. The poor beast, still quivering | 
with excitement and pain, and allowing himself | 
now to be led quietly along, showed by the | 
occasional touch of his nose to the boy’s breast 
or shoulder that he wanted his sympathy and 
friendship. 

So they trudged on together, boy and _ horse, | 
each helping and comforting the other. On in 
distress and despair, through cold and rain and | 
mud, into the darkness, the dreariness, the 
frightfulness of another night! 

How they got through that evening until ten 
o'clock, Joe could never quite recollect. His 
memory recalled only a confusion of lights and 
noises, of splashing mud and roaring water, of | 
tangled tow-lines and interfering boats. 

It was only when the horses had been put up 
for the night, and he was once more lying on the 
wet cabin floor, listening to the beating of the 
rain on the deck above his head, that he was able 
to think clearly. How everything that he had 
done, and all his woes and troubles, rushed before 
him! 

With his prejudice and passion all swept away, 
he went over in his mind the events of three 
months. His follies and sins became as plain to 
him as if they had been committed by another. 
Slowly but surely, as he pondered, there came 
into his mind the irresistible conviction that he 
must go home. 

The old and beautiful story of the Prodigal Son 
came up from the depths of memory and glowed 
before him. He would go back as did the child 
of the parable, but he would go in such repentance 
and humility as the Prodigal Son had never 
dreamed of. 

He could not wait. He resolved to start at 
once—now, in the night, in the storm, if he could 
but escape his keepers. 

But there was Charlie,—poor Old Charlie !—who 
deserved, far more than did he himself, to escape 
from the sufferings of the present. How could he 
leave the old horse ? 

A thought came into his mind so suddenly that 
it brought him upon his elbow. Charlie should 
help him to escape! He would take the horse 
home where he belonged. They would go back 
to the old home together. 

Joe lay back for a moment, almost breathless 
with his scheme. Then, cautiously laying his 
quilt aside, he rose, put on his jacket, hat and 
shoes, and climbed softly up the steep cabin stairs 
to the deck. 

The rain had ceased at last, and low in the 
west a half-moon was struggling through the 
mist of clouds. 

For a moment Joe listened. No sound came 
from the sleepers in the cabin. Then he leaped 
lightly to the tow-path. It was not far to the 
stable where the horses and mules were kept, and 
he lost no time in going there. 

As he opened the door and peered into the 
darkness of the stable, the heavy breathing of 
the sleeping animals came strangely on his ears. 

In a near stall, a dim, white shape struggled up 
and was still. It was Old Charlie. He recognized 
his young master with a subdued neigh, and 
tossed his head impatiently. 

The next moment Joe had untied him, and led 
him out into the night. 

‘We've got a long ride before us, Charlie,’ he 
said, standing for a moment at the stable door to 
transform the halter strap into driving reins. 
“It’s a long ride; but then—you know, we’re 
going—we’re going home!”’ 

Again the horse tossed his head, as if he under- 
stood. Joe, catching hold by the mane, leaped to 
Charlie’s back as he had done many times in the 
dear old days. 

Joe rode slowly down the little hill to the tow- 
path, turned in the direction from which they had 
come—the direction in which home lay—and 
galloped away. 

Away they went toward the east, with lighter 
hearts and higher spirits than either had known 
before for many a day. To Joe, it seemed that 
he was doing no more than his duty in riding 
away with Old Charlie. He was too inexperienced 
to know that he had no right to seize the horse in 
this way, even though the animal was his father’s 
lawful property. He was too much confused by 
his sufferings and excitement, moreover, to have 
a nice sense of propriety in such a matter. 

As he passed the boat he had just left, Joe 








| said 


| languishing girl. 





noticed that there was a light in the cabin window. 
He heard a noise there as of something falling. 
To his ears came distinctly the sound of angry 
words from Captain Bill. HomeR GREENE. 


(To be continued.) 
——————~e—____ 
ALIKE IN TRIAL. 


The hand of time the flail doth ply, 
Alike upon the rich and poor ; 
The great, the small, the low, the high, 
Are equal on the threshing-floor. 
—William Taylor. 
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For the Companion. 


MAINE TO THE RESCUE. 


“Oh dear! oh dear! It’s snowing! 
“Hurrah! hurrah! It’s snowing!” 
Massachusetts looked up from her algebra. She 

was the head of the school. She was rosy and 

placid as the apple she was generally eating when 
not in class. Apples and algebra were the things 
she cared most about in school life. 

“Whence come these varying cries?” she said, 
taking her feet off the fender and trying to be 
interested, though her thoughts went on with 
“a+-b=” ete. 

“Oh, Virginia is grumbling because it is snowing, 
and Maine is feeling happy over it, that’s all!” 
Rhode Island, the smallest girl in Miss 
Wayland’s school. 

“Poor Virginia! It is rather hard on you to have 
snow in March, when you have just got your box 
of spring clothes from home.” 

“It is atrocious!” said Virginia, a tall, graceful, 
“How could they send me to 
such a place, where it is winter all the spring? 
Why, at home the violets are in blossom, the trees 
all coming out, the birds singing —”’ 

“And at home,” broke in Maine, who was a tall 





| 
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girl, too, but lithe and breezy asa young willow, | 


with flyaway hair and dancing brown eyes, ‘at 


home all is winter—white, beautiful, glorious | can I let you go? 


winter, with ice two or three feet thick on the 
rivers, and great fields and fields of snow, all 
sparkling in the sun, and the sky a vast sapphire 
overhead, without a speck. Oh, the glory of it, 
the splendor of it! And here—here it is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. A wretched, 
makeshift season, which they call winter because 
they don’t know what else to call it.” 

“Come! come!” said Old New York, who was 
seventeen years old and had her own ideas of 
dignity. ‘Let us alone, you two outsiders! We 
are neither Eskimos nor Hindoos, it is true, but 
the Empire State would not change climates with 
either of you.” 

“No, indeed!” chimed in Young New York, who 
always followed her leader in everything, from 
opinions down to hair-ribbons. 

“No, indeed!” repeated Virginia, with languid 
scorn. ‘Because you couldn’t get any one to 
change with you, my dear.” 

Young New York reddened. “You are so dis- 
agreeable, Virginia!” she said. “I am sure I am 
glad I don’t have to live with you all the year 
round —” 

“Personal remarks!” said Massachusetts, looking 
up calmly. “One cent, Young New York, for the 
missionary fund. Thank you! Let me give you 
each half an apple, and you will feel better.” 

She solemnly divided a large red apple,and gave 
the halves to the two scowling girls, who took 
them, laughing in spite of themselves, and went 
their separate ways. 

“Why didn’t you let them have it out, Massachu- 
setts?” said Maine, laughing. ‘You never let any 
one have a good row.” 

“Slang!” said Massachusetts, looking up again. 
“One cent for the missionary fund. You will 
clothe the heathen at this rate, Maine. That is the 
fourth cent to-day.” 

*“*Row’ isn’t slang!” protested Maine, feeling, 
however, for her pocket-book. 

“Vulgar colloquial!” returned Massachusetts, 
quietly. “And perhaps you would go away now, 
Maine, or else be quiet. Have you learned —” 

“No, I haven’t!” said Maine. “I will do it very 
soon, dear Saint Apple. I must look at the snow a 
little more.” 

Maine went dancing off to her room, where she 
threw the window open and looked out with 
delight. The girl caught up a double handful 
and tossed it about, laughing for pure pleasure. 
Then she leaned out to feel the beating of the 
flakes on her face. 

“Really quite a respectable little snow-storm!” 
she said, nodding approval at the whirling white 
drift. “Go on, and you will be worth while, my 
dear.” She went singing to her algebra, which 
she could not have done if it had not been snowing. 

The snow went on increasing from hour to hour. 
By noon the wind began to rise; before night it 
was blowing a furious gale. Furious blasts 
clutched at the windows, and rattled them like 
castanets. The wind howled and shrieked and 
moaned, till it seemed as if the air were filled with 
angry demons fighting to possess the square white 
house. 

Four of the six pupils of Miss Wayland’s school 
came to the tea-table with disturbed faces; but 
Massachusetts was as calm as usual, and Maine 
was jubilant. 

“Isn’t ita glorious storm?” she cried, exultingly. 
“IT didn’t know there could be such a storm in this 
part of the country, Miss Wayland. Will you give 
me some milk, please?” 

“There is no milk, my dear,” said Miss Wayland, 
who looked rather troubled. “The milkman has 
not come, and probably will not come to-night. 
There has never been such a storm here in my 
life-time !”’ she added. ‘Do you have such storms 
at home, my dear?” 

“Oh yes, indeed!’ Maine said, cheerfully. “I 
don’t know that we often have so much wind as 
this, but the snow is nothing out of the way. 
Why, on Palm Sunday last year our milkman dug 
through a drift twenty feet deep to get at his cows. 
He was the only milkman who ventured out, and 
he took me and the minister’s wife to church in his 
little red pung. 





“We were the only women in church, | remem- 
ber. Miss Betsy Follansbee, who had not missed 
going to church in fifteen years, started on foot, 
after climbing out of her bedroom window to the 
shed roof and sliding down. All her doors were 
blocked up, and she lived alone, so there was no 
one to dig her out. But she got stuck in a drift 
about half-way, and had to stay there till one of 
the neighbors came by and pulled her out.” 

Al) the girls laughed at this, and even Miss 
Wayland smiled; but suddenly she looked grave 
again. 

“Hark!” she said, and listened. 
hear something ?”’ 

“We hear Boreas, Auster, Eurus and Zephyrus,” 
answered Old New York. ‘Nothing else.” 

At that moment there was a lull in the screeching 
of the wind; all listened intently, and a faint 
sound was heard from without which was not that 
of the blast. 

“A child!” said Massachusetts, rising quickly. 
“It is a child’s voice. I will go, Miss Wayland.” 

“I cannot permit it, Alice!’ cried Miss Wayland, 
in great distress. “I cannot allow you to think of 
it. You are just recovering from a severe cold, 
and I am responsible to your parents. What shall 
we do? Itcertainly sounds like a child crying out 
in the pitiless storm. Of course it may be a cat —” 

Maine had gone to the window at the first alarm, 
and now turned with shining eyes. 

“It is a child!” she said, quietly. “I have no 
cold, Miss Wayland. I am going, of course.” 

Passing by Massachusetts, who was startled out 
of her usual calm and stood in some perplexity, 
she whispered, “If it were freezing, it wouldn’t 
cry. I shall be in time. Get a ball of stout twine.” 

She disappeared. In three minutes she returned, 
dressed in her blanket coat, reaching half-way 
below her knees, scarlet leggings and gaily wrought 
moceasins; on her head a fur cap, with a band of 
sea-otter fur projecting over her eyes. In her 
hand she held a pair of snow-shoes. She had had 
no opportunity to wear her snow-shoeing suit all 
winter, and she was quite delighted. 

“My child!” said Miss Wayland, faintly. “How 
My duty to your parents—what 
are those strange things, and what use are you 
going to make of them?” 

By way of answer Maine slipped her feet into 
the snow-shoes, and, with Massachusetts’ aid, 
quickly fastened the thongs. 

“The twine!” she said. “Yes, that: will do; 
plenty of it. Tie it to the door-handle, square 
knot, so! I’mall right, dear; don’t worry.” Likea 
flash the girl was gone out into the howling night. 

Miss Wayland wrung her hands and wept, and 
most of the girls wept with her. Virginia, who 
was curled up in a corner, really sick with fright, 
beckoned to Massachusetts. ; 

“Is there any chance of her coming back alive?” 
she asked, ina whisper. “I wish I had made up 
with her. But we may all die in this awful storm.” 

“Nonsense!”’ said Massachusetts. “Try to have 
a little sense, Virginia! Maine is all right, and 
can take care of herself; and as for whimpering 
at the wind, when you have a good roof over 
your head, it is too absurd.” 

For the first time since she came to school 
Massachusetts forgot the study hour, as did every 
one else; and in spite of her brave efforts at 
cheerful conversation, it was a sad and an anxious 
group that sat about the fire in the pleasant parlor. 

Maine went out quickly, and closed the door 
behind her; then stood still a moment, listening for 
the direction of the ery. She did not hear it at first, 
but presently it broke out—a piteous little wail, 
sounding louder now in the open air. The girl 
bent her head to listen. Where was the child? 
The voice came from the right, surely! She would 
make her way down tothe road, and then she could 
tell better. 

Grasping the ball of twine firmly, she stepped 
forward, planting the broad snow-shoes lightly in 
the soft, dry snow. As she turned the corner of 
the house an icy blast caught her, as if with furious 
hands, shook her like a leaf, and flung her roughly 
against the wall. 

Her forehead struck the corner, and for a moment 
she was stunned; but the blood trickling down her 
face quickly brought her to herself. She set her 
teeth, folded her arms tightly, and stooping for- 
ward, measured her strength once more with that 
of the gale. 

This time it seemed as if she were cleaving a 
wall of ice, which opened only to close behind her. 
On she struggled, unrolling her twine as she went. 

The child’s cry sounded louder, and she took 
fresh heart. Pausing, she clapped her hand to her 
mouth repeatedly, uttering a shrill, long call. It 
was the Indian whoop, which her father had taught 
her in their woodland rambles at home. 

The childish wail stopped; she repeated the cry 
louder and longer; then shouted, at the top of her 
lungs, ‘‘Hold on! Help is coming!” 

Again and again the wind buffeted her, and 
forced her backward a step or two; but she lowered 
her head, and wrapped her arms more tightly 
about her body and plodded on. 

Once she fell, stumbling over a stump; twice she 
ran against,a tree, for the white darkness was 
absolutely blinding, and she saw nothing, felt 
nothing but snow, snow. At last her snow-shoe 
struck something hard. She stretched out her 
hands—it was the stone wall. And now, as she 
crept along beside it, the child’s wail broke out 
again close at hand. 

“Mother! O mother! Mother!” 

The girl’s heart beat fast. 

“Where are you?” she cried. At the same 
moment she stumbled against something soft. A 
mound of snow was it? No! for it moved. It 


“Did you not 





moved and cried, and little hands clutched her 
dress. 

She saw nothing, but put her hands down, and 
touched a little cold face. She dragged the child | 
out of the snow, which had almost covered it, and 
set it on its feet. 

“Who are you?” she asked, putting her face | 
down close, while by vigorous rubbing and patting | 
she tried to give life to the benumbed, cowering | 
little figure, which staggered along helplessly, | 
clutching her with half-frozen fingers. 

“Benny Withers!” sobbed the child. 





“Mother | 


sent me for the clothes, but I can’t get ’em!” | 
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“Benny Withers!” cried Maine. “Why, you live 
close by. Why didn’t you go home, child?” 

“I can’t!” cried the boy. “I can’t see nothing. I 
tried to get to the school, an’ I tried to get home, an’ 
I can’t get nowhere ’cept against this wall. Let me 
stay here now! I want to rest me a little.” 

He would have sunk down again, but Maine 
caught him up in her strong, young arms. 

“Here! climb up on my back, Benny!” she said, 
cheerfully. “Hold on tight round my neck, and 
you shall rest while I take you home. So! That’s 
a brave boy! Upsy, now! there you are! Now put 
your head on my shoulder—close! and hold on!” 

Ah! how Maine blessed the heavy little brother 
at home, who would ride on his sister’s back, long 
after mamma said he was too big. How she blessed 
the carryings up and down-stairs, the “horsey- 
rides” through the garden and down the lane, 
which had made her shoulders strong! 

Benny Withers was eight years old, but he was 
small and slender, and no heavier than six-year-old 
Philip. No need of telling the child to hold on, 
once he was up out of the cruel snow bed. He 
clung desperately round the girl’s neck, and 
pressed his head close against the woollen stuff. 

Maine pulled her ball of twine from her pocket— 
fortunately it was a large one, and the twine, 
though strong, was fine, so that there seemed to be 
no end to it—and once more lowered her head, and 
set her teeth, and moved forward, keeping close to 
the wall, in the direction of Mrs. Withers’s cottage. 

For a while she saw nothing, when she looked up 
under the fringe of otter fur, which, long and soft, 
kept the snow from blinding her; nothing but the 
white, whirling drift which beat with icy, stinging 
blows in her face. But at last her eyes caught a 
faint glimmer of light, and presently a brighter 
gleam showed her Mrs. Withers’s gray cottage, 
now white like the rest of the world. 

Bursting open the cottage door, she almost threw 
the child into the arms of his mother. 

The woman, who had been weeping wildly, could 
hardly believe her eyes. She caught the little boy 
and smothered him with kisses, chafing his cold 
hands and crying over him. 

“I didn’t know!” she said. “I didn’t know till 
he was gone. I told him at noon he was to go, 
never thinking ’twould be like this. I was sure he 
was lost and dead, but I couldn’t leave my sick 
baby. Bless you, whoever you are, man or woman! 
But stay and get warm, and rest ye! You’re never 
going out again in this awful storm?” 

But Maine was gone. 

In Miss Wayland’s parlor the suspense was fast 
becoming unendurable. They had heard Maine’s 
Indian whoop, and some of them, Miss Wayland 
herself among the number, thought it was a cry of 
distress; but Massachusetts rightly interpreted the 
call, and assured them that it was acall of encour- 
agement to the bewildered child. 

Then came silence within the house, and a 
prolonged clamor—a sort of witches’ chorus, with 
wailing and shrieking without. Once a heavy 
branch was torn from one of the great elms, and 
came thundering down on the roof. This proved 
the finishing touch for poor Virginia. She went 
into violent hysterics, and was carried off to bed 
by Miss Wayland and Old New York. 

Massachusetts presently ventured to explore a 
little. She hastened through the hall to the front 
door, she opened it a few inches, and put her hand 
on the twine which was fastened to the handle. 
What was her horror to find that it had broken 
and hung loose, swinging idly in the wind! Sick 
at heart, she shut the door, and pressing her hands 
over her eyes, tried to think. . 

Maine must be lost in the howling storm! She 
must find her; but where and how? Oh! if Miss 
Wayland had only let her go at first! She was 
older; it would not have mattered so much. 

But now, quick! she would wrap herself warmly, 
and slip out without any one knowing. 

The girl was turning to fly up-stairs, when 
suddenly something fell heavily against the door 
outside. There was a fumbling for the handle; 
the next moment it flew open, and something white 
stumbled into the hall, shut the door, and sat down 
heavily on the floor. 

“Personal—rudeness!” gasped Maine, struggling 
for breath. “You shut the door in my face! One 
cent for the Missionary Fund!” 





The great storm was over. The sun came up, 
and looked down on a strange, white world. No 
fences, no walls; only a smooth ridge where one of 
these had been. Trees which the day before had 
been quite tall, now looked like dwarfs, spreading 
their broad arms not far from the snow carpet 
beneath them. Road there was none; all was 
smooth, save where some huge drift nodded its 
crest like a billow curling for its downward rush. 

Maine, spite of her scarred face, which showed 
as many patches as that of a court lady in King 
George’s times, was jubilant. Tired? nota bit of 
it! A little stiff, just enough to need “limbering 
out,” as they said at home. 

“There is no butter!’ she announced at break- 
fast. ‘There is no milk, no meat for dinner. 
Therefore, I go a-snowshoeing. Dear Miss Way- 
land, let me go! I haven’t learned my algebra, 
and I shall be discovering unknown quantities at 
every step, which will be just as instructive.” 

Miss Wayland could refuse nothing to the heroine 
of last night’s adventure. Behold Maine, therefore, 
triumphant, sallying forth, clad once more in her 
blanket suit, and dragging her sled behind her. 

There was no struggling now—no hand-to-hand 
wrestling with storm-demons. The sun laughed 
from a sky as blue and deep as her own sky of 
Maine, and the girl laughed with him as she walked 
along, the powdery snow flying in a cloud from 
her snow-shoes at every step. 

Such a sight had never been seen in Mentor 
village before. The people came running to their 
upper windows—their lower ones were for the 
most part buried in snow—and stared with all their 


| eyes at the strange apparition. 


In the street, life was beginning to stir. People 
had found, somewhat to their own surprise, that 
they were alive and well after the blizzard; and 
knots of men were clustered here and there, 
discussing the storm, while some were already at 
work tunnelling through the drifts. 

Mr. Perkins, the butcher, had just got his door 
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open, and great was his amazement when Maine 
hailed him from the top of a great drift, and 
demanded a quarter of mutton with some soup 
meat. 

“Yes, miss!” he stammered, open-mouthed with 
astonishment. “I—I’ve got the meat; but I wasn’t— 
my team isn’t out this morning. I don’t know about 
sending it.” 

“I have a ‘team’ here!” said Maine, quietly, 
pulling her sled alongside. “Give me the mutton, 
Mr. Perkins; you may charge it to Miss Wayland, 
please, and I will take it home.” 

The butter-man and the grocer were visited in 
the same way, and Maine, rather embarrassed by 
the concentrated observation of the whole village, 
turned to pull her laden sled back, when suddenly 
a window was thrown open, and a voice exclaimed: 

“Young woman! I will give you ten dollars for 
the use of those snow-shoes for an hour!” 

Maine looked up in amazement, and laughed 
merrily when she saw the well-known countenance 
of the village doctor. 

“What! You, my dear young lady?” cried the 
good man. “This is ‘Maine to the rescue,’ indeed! 
I might have known it was you. But I repeat my 
offer. Make it anything you please, only let me 
have the snow-shoes. I cannot get a horse out, and 
have two patients dangerously ill. What is your 
price for the magic shoes?” 

“My price, doctor?” repeated Maine, looking up 
with dancing eyes. “My price is—one cent. For 
the Missionary Fund! The snow-shoes are yours, 
and I will get home somehow with my sled and the 
mutton.” 

So she did, and Doctor Fowler made his calls 
with the snow-shoes, and saved a life, and brought 
cheer and comfort to many. But it was ten dollars, 
and not one cent, which he gave to the Missionary 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR PERILOUS JOURNEY. 
A Story of the Canadian Northwest. 


In Four CHaprers.—Cuaprter IV. 


In the Great Free Land. 


The swollen current bore the raft, picturesque 
with its freight of dogs, sledge, peltries and owners, 
swiftly after the Cree canoes. Baptiste and 
Ferdinand could do little more than keep 
the clumsy craft in mid-stream; yet they 
did not fall many miles behind their Indian 
friends. 

The boys were rounding a wooded bluff, 
around which the river turned sharply, 
when they heard the firing of many guns at 
a distance, followed by far-borne shouts. 

“Qua-ta-ka has fallen into a Blackfeet 
ambush, I fear!” exclaimed Baptiste. 

The brothers poled their raft ashore, and 
remained concealed for a time; but they 
heard no further indications of conflict, 
and at length proceeded cautiously down- 
stream for a little way. Then Ferdinand 
landed in cover of the timber to recon- 
neitre. He soon returned, smiling. 

“The Crees have shot six buffalo,” said he. 
“They saw a large herd on the bank. Now they 
have landed and kindled fires for a feast.” 

The young voyageurs soon joined the Crees, and 
found bison beef in plenty, both for themselves 
and dogs. Lean and tough though the meat was, 
so early in the year, the lads relished it greatly 
after many days of pemmican. 

Ata point immediately below the Cree encamp- 
ment, the river, which is not named in the old 
records, but was probably the South Branch of the 
Saskatchewan, turned northeastward. On discov- 
ering this, the brothers resolved to abandon the 
raft, and set off on foot toward the south. 

The snow had now wholly melted away. The 
sledge was of no further use. It was necessary to 
make packs which they and their patient dogs 
could carry. They exchanged their bear-skins 
with Qua-ta-ka for dried buffalo meat and two 
flintlock pistols that they greatly coveted. 

Upon the third morning they bade farewell to 
the kindly Crees, and set off to the southward. 
Each dog travelled between two light poles that 
were fastened before his shoulders and trailed 
some five feet behind him. On these shafts was a 
little load. 

For five days they journeyed over open, rolling 
prairie land, with a distant range of mountains 
constantly in sightto westward. Occasionally they 
were diverted from their course by ponds or 
sloughs, but neither lake nor river did they see till 
the evening of the fifth day. Then they emerged 
upon the abrupt bank of the deep, crooked and 
narrow Milk River, within the American boundary. 

Without means of crossing, they camped for the 
night, and next morning went along the bank 
southeasterly. About noon they saw eight or ten 
tepees, or Indian lodges, not far ahead, and deter- 
mined to go around them and not show themselves. 

In this they succeeded, and were moving toward 
the river again, when a band of mounted Indians 
came into view over a distant swell in the prairie. 

The young métis hastened to conceal themselves, 
and made for the river with all speed, presuming 
the savages to be either Blackfeet or some hostile 
tribe of Sioux. 

But before they had gone a hundred paces the 
band came toward them at full speed. 

“We are pursued!” exclaimed Baptiste. 
us hurry to the river.” 

Its bank offered cover where they could face 
their foes with more advantage than in the open. 
There, with their dogs, they crouched at bay. 

On galloped the Indians, shouting exultantly. 
They were about twenty, armed only with bows. 
The leader, a tall warrior, rode forward in advance 
of his friends. 

“IT can kill him!” muttered Baptiste. Still he 
was averse to shoot, unless in self-defence. He 
sprang lightly upon the bank, and waved his arms 
in token of peaceful intentions. The reply was a 
whizzing arrow that went wide of its mark. 


“Let 
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“Down, Baptiste!” cried Ferdinand, and fired. 

The bullet struck the head of the Indian’s pony. 
Horse and rider rolled to the ground. Baptiste 
also fired, wounding one of the band. The enemy 
at once retired to a considerable distance, seared 
by the firearms, with which the savages of the 
Upper Missouri were little acquainted. 

“Shall we swim the river?” questioned Ferdi 
nand. 

“We can. But I’m afraid we shall 
powder, and we shall lose the dogs.” 

“We must decide at once,” said Ferdinand. 
“See! There go five of them toward the tepees! 
And the others are riding toward the river up 
yonder. They’re going to surround us.” 

“Yes, they’re going to get up canoes to attack us 
from the water. We must swim across,” said 
Baptiste. “Once on the other side we may escape.” 

“Can we take our guns?” Ferdinand glanced at 
the current. 

“No. They would weigh us down. 
take the pistols.” 

“I will not leave my gun loaded,” said Ferdi- 
nand. Taking aim at the pony of the nearest 
Indian, he fired. The horse reared as if hit, and 
the Indian hurried out of range. 

Ferdinand took both guns and propped them on 
the bank. Beside the gunstocks he placed their 
| packs artfully to represent men ready to fire. 
| Then, crouching low to avoid being seen, the 

brothers entered the water and struck out boldly. 
The river was about seventy yards in width, but 
deep and swift. They nearly reached a reed patch 


wet our 


But we may 





| on the south side before their flight was discovered. | 


Immediately the whole band of savages came 
yelling to the bank, and sent flights of arrows after 
the boys. Then observing the empty guns, they 
jumped from their horses and snapped first one 
| and then the other. 

But the brothers gained the reeds unharmed. 
Turning, they saw their dogs, which had not dared 
to swim with their packs, howling on the farther 
shore. 

| The reeds extended far down the south side, 
| and merged with a marsh. Baptiste and 

| Ferdinand crouched low as they 

| waded through this 










Sheltered by Reeds. 


cover while examining their powder-horns and 
pistols. 
Baptiste had been less fortunate. 

Now the Indian riders had gathered on the 
opposite bluff. Soon the sound of paddles told of 
canoes approaching from the village above. 

Dashing onward, the brothers gained the marshy 
tract, and waded far out amidst the tall, thick 
rushes. There they stood in hiding, but soon heard 
the rustling of canoes pushed into the reeds. The 
Indians, believing the lads defenceless, had de 
termined to follow. 

Ferdinand loaded his pistol, rejoicing to see the 
priming come out into the pan. 

“We will beat them off!” he whispered. Bap 
tiste’s pistol was loaded. He put some of Ferdi 
nand’s dry powder under the flint. Then both 
stood listening to the movements of their enemies. 

Soon an Indian’s head appeared not twenty feet 
away. Ferdinand raised his pistol and fired. The 
savage gave a loud cry, and beat a hasty retreat. 

While Ferdinand reloaded, Baptiste advanced 
cautiously toward the sound of splashing, to see 
three canoes re-crossing to where the party of 
Indians still stood on the other bank. 

The savages appeared to hold a consultation. 
Then the canoes, deeply laden with warriors, 
made for the higher lands below the marsh, while 
the remainder of the band encamped. 

“They mean to keep us here till we starve,” said 
Ferdinand, “but I have a plan to get away.” 

“What?” queried Baptiste, and Ferdinand 
explained his stratagem. 

The night proved favorable to its execution. As 
the sun went down black clouds arose in the west, 
and frequent lightning presaged a storm. Twilight 
was cut short, and darkness descended. A fierce 
wind vlew and rain fell in torrents. No sound the 
young refugees might make could be heard above 
the storm. 

Unbuckling his,belt, Ferdinand gave one end of 
it to Baptiste and moved toward the river. When 
they reached the outer reeds, they waited until a 
flash lighted up the landscape. Then they swam 
boldly for the opposite bank, each of them holding 
an end of the belt in his teeth. 

Scarcely had they touched bottom when lightning 
disclosed the canoes on the bank opposite the 
marsh. Cautiously they crept near them, for 
Ferdinand’s plan had been to capture one canoe, 
and set the others afloat on the ewift river. 

Alas! another flash showed the savages huddled 
under the canoes to escape the rain. 

Instantly Baptiste drew his brother back into 
the stream, and the two allowed themselves to be 
borne down past the enemy by the current. 

The storm was now well-nigh over. A few stars 
could be seen in the north. But flashes of lightning 
still came at intervals. By this light Baptiste’s 
keen eyes discerned a solitary canoe, turned 
bottom upward on the shore. They at once made 
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| willows near the lads. 





for land, found the canve unguarded, launched it 


and embarked, not forgetting to take the paddles 
that had lain beneath it. 

For awhile they allowed the little craft to drift. 
Then they dipped the paddles gently, and plied 
them with energy on reaching a bend in the river 
below the marsh. 

The current was swift, the river swollen; and 
when morning broke, they were many a long mile 
below the village of their enemies. 

The Milk River is a tributary of the Missouri, 
but at that time Baptiste and Ferdinand knew 
nothing of the geography of the country. From 
the general course of the stream, indeed, they 
conjectured that it might be a branch of the “great 
river,” on the banks of which they had been told 
there were trading-posts of “Americans.” Yet it 
not without anxiety that they resolved t 
follow its southeasterly windings. 

During all the first part of the night, they plied 
their paddies, and made rapid progress. But their 
dogs, guns and provisions were hopelessly lost. 
Long before morning hunger urged them to search 
for food. 

A little after daybreak, they landed ata timbered 
bend of the river, where thick clumps of cotton 
woods and willows showing swollen 
buds. Baptiste heard a partridge “drumming,” 
and set off through the brush to shoot it with his 
pistol. Ferdinand to try for success at 
fishing, and captured several perch. He kindled a 
fire among the cottonwoods, and broiled his fish 
before Baptiste returned without the partridge. 

He had, however, knocked over a aare with a 
club. They broke their fast that morning with 


was 


were how 


chose 


both fish and broiled hare’s flesh without any relish 
of salt. 

Before they had finished eating, a shout from the 
Peering 


other bank of the river startled them. 


through the 
willows, they 


party of 
- Indians looking 
across, attracted 
probably 
smoke of their fire 
and the sight of the 

canoe, 
“Remain quiet,” Baptiste 
whispered. “It is some pass 
ing band. They will think we are Indians and will 


by 


Ferdinand’s powder had kept dry, but | hardly swim the river to capture a single canoe.” 


Several times the savages repeated their hail; 
then shot three or four arrows at long flight, over 
the channel, one or two of which fell into the 


the river. 

It was evident that Indians were numerous in 
this district. After discussing their situation, the 
young adventurers decided that the safest plan 
would be to remain in hiding by day, and proceed 
down the stream only by night. They, therefore, 
concealed their canc 





slumber. 

For three successive nights they voyaged onward 
in their little craft, picking up such food as they 
could in the early mornings, from the river and the 
timber clumps at the numerous bends, but always 
craving salt. 

The second day they found, to their great alarm, 
that they had made a landing not half a mile from 
a large encampment of Sioux. But though they 
lay there all day they were not discovered, and 
after nightfall stole away unobserved. 

During the third night they saw numerous camp- 
fires on the bank ahead, and heard the shouts of 
some savage orgy. It was not till past midnight 
that they ventured to pass the place, where the 
fires were still smouldering. 

A little before dawn that morning, they came to 
the confluence of the Milk River with a much larger 
and very turbid stream, having high banks and a 
swirling, rapid, yellow current. 

“Tis the ‘great river,’ brother!” cried Baptiste, 
excitedly. 

“A great river indeed,” murmured Ferdinand. 
“But where are the Americans?” 

There were on the banks of the Missouri, at that 
time, but a few fur-trading posts, the very locations 
of which are now well-nigh forgotten. 

Immediately the shouts of savages from the 
distant bluffs of the south bank compelled the 
young métis to conceal themselves among the 
timber along the north side, nor did they venture 
forth again till nightfall. 

Unlike the Milk River, the Missouri afforded 
them no fish. For two days they were on the verge 
of starvation, but on the morning of the next, 
Ferdinand succeeded in shooting a buffalo calf 
which had strayed down among the willow copses 
near the water. 

On this meat they fared till the forenoon of the 
fifth day, when they landed at a fortified stockade 
on a bluff, a little below the mouth of what appeared 
to be another large river from the south—probably 
the Yellowstone. 

Of Pierre Laviolette the people at the post 
recollected nothing, at first. It was not till Baptiste 
and Ferdinand had been at the place for a day or 
two that they learned of a métis of that name who 
was established as a trader at a Mandan village, 
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a hundred miles or more farther down the “great 
river.” 

Three barges loaded with furs were 
later, bound for St. Louis 
They 
ashore near a village of the Mandan Indians, upon 
the west bank of the river 
fourth day. 

As the drew 
constructed of logs, a great concourse of stalwart, 
blue-eyed Mandans, men, women and children, 
came forth from the stockade to the new 
Among them were several half-breeds. 


sent off from 
the post a few day- on 


these the brothers took a passage were set 


on the afternoon of the 


barges up to a substantial whart 


greet 
comers. 

Baptiste and Ferdinand, anxiously scanning the 
groups, soon fixed their eyes upon the bronzed 
and bearded face of one tall métis whose features 
they dimly remembered. The barges had no sooner 
touched the rude wharf than the brothers leaped 
ashore, and approaching the tall man, gazed eat 
nestly in his face. 

“You'll know 
laughing. 

“I know you now,” said Baptiste. 

“Who are you?” cried the other, startled by some 
familiar tone in the lad’s 
remembrance of his features. 

* Pierre! don't know 
brothers!” cried Ferdinand. 

“Oh, my little brothers,” cried Pierre with 
loud shout of joy, and clasped the boys, one after 
the other, to his heart, exclaiming again and again 
in the métis dialect, “My little brothers! My brave 
brothers! Glad are my eyes to behold you again! 

“But the old ones—my mother and my father?” 
he cried. 

The lads sadly shook their heads. 

“Alas, you can tell me only of their graves,” said 
Pierre. “Ah me! I shall never look upon their 

faces again. Alas! I had hoped to return 
for them, and fill their old age with comfort 
and plenty. But the good God has taken 
them away.” 

And so with many sigh for the lost 
parents, and many an inquiry about old 
friends on the far Saskatchewan, Pierre 
Laviolette conducted his brothers to his 
store and comfortable house in the Man 
dan village. 

Of the subsequent career of the three 
Laviolettes much may be learned from the 
early annals of the Northwest. They did 
worthy pioneer service in the opening up 
and settlement of that grand new country. 
Ferdinand male many journeys with 
Bridger, the great fur-trader of that gen 
eration. Once we hear of Baptiste in the 
service Fremont, the “ Pathfinder,” 
while Pierre accumulated large means 
and died in 1862 a great patriarch in that 
land. c.u 

The End. 
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MAKING NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


“Come up to the factory some day 
you how we make nitro-glycerine,” 
tion I received one afternoon in the oil country 
from an extensive manufacturer the terrible 
explosive. 

The invitation was a very cordial one, but there 
were considerations which made somewhat 
slow in accepting it. “We have about seven tons 


and Tl show 





was the invita 


of 


me 


of dynamite in one magazine, and two tons of 
glycerine in another,” said would-be 
These were the considerations 


host. 
which 


my 
among 


“But,” he added, “there’s no particular danger 
in looking at the dynamite unless the building 
catches fire. You can play base-ball with the ear- 
tridges, and they will never strike back, or you 
can pour the dynamite out on the ground and set 
fire to it without being injured. Unconfined, the 
explosive will burn harmlessly; but | should not 


| advise you to touch a match to a loaded cartridge 


When the gases expand, they do so in extreme 
haste, and if anything tries to restrain them, it 
breaks, and some one gets hurt.” 

The nitro-glycerine man laughed rather grimly. 
Then, apparently thinking that he had not made 
his invitation quite alluring enough, he continued: 
“But it’s different with nitro-glycerine. Base-ball 
and fireworks are strictly prohibited. Glycerine 
is easily offended; and when it resents an affront, 
the world hears about it, but the object of its dis 
pleasure never does. 

“Glycerine is as fickle and changeable, too, as 
the wind. One day a slight shock will explode it, 
and the next you may hitacan with a hammer and 
live to tell the story. Several years ago I had a 
very reckless ‘shooter’ in my employ. One morning 
I stood near the magazine, watching him as he 
loaded several cans into his wagon, preparatory to 
going out to ‘shoot’ an oil well. We were talking 
about the dangers of the business, and he laughed 
at my caution. 

“*The stuff won’t explode,’ he said, seornfully, 
lifting a can above his head. I sprang toward him 
with a cry of warning and protest; but before I 
could reach him, the reckless fellow shouted: 

“*It won’t go off! See!’ To prove his assertion, 
he hurled the can against the side of the factory 
with all his might. 

“Fora second my heart seemed to cease beating. 
I felt sure we were both dead men; but to my 
intense astonishment, the can, dented and bent out 
of shape, fell to the grass, and rolled harmlessly 
to my feet. The fellow laughed at me for one 
minute, but was out of a job the next. Such reck 
lessness was too great to tolerate. 

“A year later this same man, while loading a 
wagon in another establishment, carelessly hit 
a can against the wheel, it is supposed, and was 
blown to pieces. 

“The first time the glycerine was good-natured; 
the second time it was quite otherwise. Of course 
there must be an explanation of the inconsistent 
conduct of the compound; but investigation 
attended with so much danger that it is still a 
mystery. 

“The 
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reluctance to 
One 


glycerine’s readiness or 


explode doubtless depends upon its quality. 
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run of stock may be well washed and clean, and 
another may be full of impurities. If a can is 
filled to the very corks, too, so that the substance 
within has no opportunity to wash against the 
sides, I do not think it will explode so easily as 


one which 
is three-quar- 
ters or seven- 

eighths full.” 

My friend asked me if I knew how prominent a 
part nitre-glycerine played in the nightly filling 
of my lamp. I told him that I did not; and he 
explained to me the process employed in the oil 
region of exploding a large quantity of nitro- 
glycerine at the bottom of an oil well to increase 
the flow of petroleum. 

I found the dynamite and nitro-glycerine fac- 
tories at opposite ends of a picturesque little valley, 
several miles from the town. Both structures 
were of very crude architecture, and resembled 
ordinary sheds or barns. But from the moment 
we rode down into the narrow gulch, the air 
seemed filled with whispers of death. 

When we entered the dynamite factory, and the 
glycerine man pointed out the big boxes full of 
loaded cartridges, explaining that the dynamite 
made here was merely wood-pulp saturated with 
nitro-glycerine, I hardly heard what he said, but 
watched him with hawk-like vigilance. 

He picked up a slender brown paper tube that 
looked like a Roman candle, and which he said 
was a dynamite cartridge. I held my breath until 
the tube was safely deposited upon the table again. 
He poured some of the dynamite, which closely 
resembled sawdust, into a shell, and rammed it 
down with a round stick as one would load a 
musket. 

Nothing of an alarming character happened, 
and I began to breathe with more regularity. I 
was more at ease as we left the seven tons of 
dynamite behind, but the same horrible feeling of 
suffocation and coldness came over me again, as 
we approached the more dangerous nitro-glycerine 
manufactory. 

This building contained several huge wooden 
vats, a few pails and barrels, an engine and a 
great iron, kettle-like receptacle. The glycerine 
man and his assistants removed their coats, and 
were soon at work. 

The iron receptacle was called an ‘agitator,’ 
and simply described, consisted of a small kettle 
within a large one. The space between the two 
was constantly filled with a stream of cold water 
from a tank on the hill-side. The inner kettle 
was fitted with several paddles, which were turned 
by a crank. 

About fifteen hundred pounds of acids, sulphuric 
and nitric mixed, were poured into the smaller 
kettle. A thin but continuous stream of glycerine 
slowly followed; the engine began to pant, the 
crank revolved, the paddles churned the glycerine 
and acids, and the manufacture of nitro-glycerine 
was going on before my eyes. 

My host controlled the flow of glycerine by 
mans of a stopcock, and watched the agitator 
and the thermometer which registered the heat of 
the perilous mixture with unremitting vigilance. 

‘““Nitro-glycerine,’’ my friend said, ‘is formed 
by the action of nitric and sulphuric acids upon 
glycerine. When those red fumes come up, the 
greatest caution must be observed. They indicate 
that the oil is on fire, and if the mixture gets 
warm enough an explosion will follow. 

“Do you see that thermometer? The mercury 
registered sixty-five degrees centigrade a minute 


ago, but it is seventy degrees now, and still 
climbing higher. We must stop this at once. 
Halloo! More steam there!” 


He shut off the oil as he spoke, and a second 
later the paddles in the agitator were churning 
the mixture much more rapidly. 1 began to edge 
toward the door, but the glycerine man called me 
back. 

“I’ve got it under control now,’’ he said. ‘The 
paddles have whipped the oil under the acids and 
extinguished the fire. The mercury is falling, 
and I can turn on the oil again now with safety. 
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| But if I had not vy it off at once, ant if the 


paddles had not developed more speed, you and I 
would have enjoyed a foot-race together down the 
valley. When the mercury gets up to about 
ninety degrees centigrade, it is much safer to 
be somewhere else 
than in its vicin- 
ity. This stream 
of cold water con- 
stantly circulating 
about the base of 
the agitator keeps 
the mixture cool. 
When the weather 
becomes warmer 
we are obliged to 
use ice.” 

After two hun- 
dred and twenty- 
five or thirty 
pounds of glycer- 
ine had been put 
in the agitator and 
stirredalong time, 
the entire mixture 


the “drowning tank.” Then 

it was transferred to other tanks and carefully 
washed, and at the end of about four hours the 
milky, amber-tinted nitro-glycerine was poured 
into rectangular tin cans. These cans were depos- 
ited in a huge iron safe, and the explosive was 
ready for the oil-well ‘‘shooters.”” 

The “shooting’’ of oil wells is the discharge of 
nitro-glycerine at the bottom of the wells, in 
order to increase their flow. Nitro-glycerine, 
rather than the safer dynamite, is used because it 
can be exploded under water. 

The manufacture of nitro-glycerine does not 
involve a heavy expenditure, and the price of it— 
one dollar and fifteen cents per quart as exploded 
in an oil well—gives a large margin of profit; 
but without this large profit, no one would engage 
in the dangerous business of manufacturing it. 
Earte H. Eaton. 


——— - oe ——_—_ 
For the Companion. 
RESOLUTION. 


O God, for strength to turn, 
Our souls to ventures v, vast, 
And pressing on, behind us burn, 
The bridges of the past. 
ROBERT LOVEMAN, 


+ 
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RUSSIAN SCHEMES IN ASIA. 


Every little while an event takes place which, 
although of small importance in itself, yet 
reminds us of the slow but steady advances of 
the Russians in Central Asia. 

The most recent of these events has been the 
intrusion of Russian outposts into a remote dis- 
trict of which but little has been previously 
known, called the Pamir. The Pamir is situated 
to the north of the great range of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, and comprises a series of lofty 
and dreary table-lands. It is inhabited by a 
pecuiiar and half-civilized race. 

It lies near the northeastern frontier of Afghan- 
istan, and the northwestern frontier of Cashmere 
in British India, and to the southward of the 
Russian protectorates in Central Asia. 

Some months ago an Englishman, Capt. Young- 
husband, visited the Pamir, and found evidences 
of a Russian occupation there. More recently 
several collisions have taken place in the region 
of the Pamir between British troops and the 
natives; but no conflict has yet brought British 
troops face to face with the Russians there. 

For more than sixty years the Russians have 
been slowly creeping across the Central Asian 
khanates. Within the past twenty years they 
have possessed themselves successively of Khiva, 
Khokand and Bokhara, including the historic 
city of Samarkand. They have crossed the Oxus, 
in spite of promises to the contrary, have occupied 
the great commercial centre of Merv, and have 
established themselves on the northwestern fron- 
tier of Afghanistan. 

They have also built a railway from the Caspian 
Sea to Merv and the Oxus, and from thence to 
Samarkand. Their occupation of the Pamir, if 
it turns out to be established, brings them a step 
nearer to British India, which it is supposed it is 
their final aim to attempt to conquer. 

The chief significance of the presence of the 
Russians in the Pamir lies in the fact that they 
seem thus to have gained a vantage-ground from 
which toattack India, and thereby to bring nearer 
the conflict between Russia and Great Britain, 
which it is believed must come sooner or later. 

Another and far larger scheme of the Russians 
in Asia is the great railway to be built from 
European Russia across the vast expanse of 
Siberia to the Pacific. 

A section of this railway was opened by the 
Czarevitch several months ago. Its whole extent 
will be nearly five thousand miles, whereas the 
distance across our own continent is a little over 
three thousand miles. About seven hundred 
miles of the Siberian railway have been already 
laid out, and one-half of it has been fully 
surveyed. 

It is hoped by the Russian government that the 
railway may be completed in three or four years, 
and it is expected that its cost will reach the 
enormous figure of one hundred and seventy-tive 
million dollars. All government aid to other 
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aie aysand denies etepden is to be oeunpended 
until the Siberian railway is completed. 

The purpose of Russia in entering upon so vast 
and expensive a railway construction is twofold. 
It is intended to be of military and commercial 
service. Russia fears to leave the eastern provinces 
of Siberia exposed to attack from the Chinese, 
who have built a railway to the frontiers of that 
region, and already threaten an invasion. Russia 
proposes to make of Vladivostock, which is the 
eastern terminus of the projected railway, and is 
situated on the Pacific, a great fortress and naval 





It is also intended to develop the rich agricul- 
tural and mineral resources which exist in various 
portions of Siberia. 


i 
IN AUTUMN. 


Dearest, the winds are chill, the ways are wet, 
The golden grain is ather’d in the s heaf, 
And, like a wounded bird, the first dead ‘leaf 

Falls at our feet, but seems to quiver yet 

As with a pang of passionate regret 

For days so brief. 

Nay, Time, our master, taketh no denial 
Whether our skies smile fair, or weep for grief ; 
wien as his warning shadow gains relief 
When gayest sunshine glistens on the dial, 

So brightest days —— our days of trial, 

hough both are brief ! t 


—London World, 
——__—_—«@e—____—__ 


THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


The World’s Fair to be held in Chicago next 
year will undoubtedly be the greatest enterprise 
of the kind that the world has ever seen. Not 
only will the variety of subjects illustrated in the 
national exhibits be larger than on any previous 
occasion, but the space occupied will be more 
extensive than in any other world’s fair, while 
the buildings will surpass in size the largest 
exhibition buildings ever before planned. 

In 1876 it was thought that the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia was planned on an 
enormous scale, when the ground space covered 
by the main buildings was forty-eight and one- 
half acres; but in Chicago the buildings will 
cover one hundred and five acres, or more than 
twice as much. 

In the great Paris Exposition of 1889 the entire 
space of ground devoted to the Fair was only one 
hundred and seventy-three acres. Chicago de- 
votes to the same purpose nearly four times as 
much. 

The size of the buildings now being erected for 
exhibits at the Chicago Fair may be judged from 
the fact that the largest of them will be a full 
mile in circumference. Inside of this huge 
building, as one of the managers of the Fair 
recently stated, the largest building of the Paris 
Exposition might have been placed, without 
filling, either in length or breadth, the central 
and the roof 
of the American structure would have extended 
fully fifty feet above that of the Paris building. 

The centre of the arched roof of this Chicago 
building is nearly three-quarters as high as the 
topmost point on the great dome of the Capitol at 
Washington, and if we leave out of account the 
dome itself, the Manufactures building at 
Chicago could easily take inside of itself two 
buildings the size of the Washington Capitol. 

Eleven buildings for exhibition purposes will 
be erected at Chicago, where Philadelphia had 
but seven, and Paris still fewer. These compari- 
sons will serve to illustrate the scale on which the 
managers have made their plans. 

A peculiarly attractive feature of the Chicago 
Fair will be its long frontage on Lake Michigan, 
along which will run five miles of docks and 
nearly two miles of shore, besides a long, winding 
lake extending through the centre of the exhibi- 
tion grounds. Of the other features planned or 
suggested, such as a tower to rival that of Paris, 
and a “movable platform” on which the visitor 
can step at any point and be carried along about 
the grounds, space will not permit full descrip- 
tion. Many more such features are sure to be 
added between now and the spring of next year. 

The Chicago Fair commemorates the discovery 
of America by Columbus—whence the familiar 
name, ‘Columbian Exposition.” 

October 12, 1892, will be the four hundredth 
anniversary of that discovery, and it was there- 
fore originally intended to hold the Fair this year. 
Unfortunately, the undertaking was not begun 
until the summer of 1890, and this left too short 
a time for preparation. The managers of the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia had five 
years for preparation after Congress had voted on 
the place. Paris occupied four years in preparing 
for its fair of 1889. As it is, Chicago will have had 
less than three years in which to do the same and 





greater work; for the opening of the Exposition 
will be on the First of May, 1893. 

Columbus’s discovery will have its celebration, 
however, on the proper date, and the buildings of 
the Fair will be ‘‘dedicated”’ next October by the 
President of the United States, in the presence, so 
far as can be arranged, of all the State governors, 
congressmen and military officers, and with a 
great national display. 

It was by vote of Congress, in April, 1890, that 
Chicago was selected as the site for the World’s 
Fair. It will be remembered that there was an 
exciting contest then between New York and 
Chicago as to which should have the Fair. The | 
contest has given rise to much good-humored | 
bantering of Chicago by New York and other | 
cities; but now that the greatness of this World’s 





Exposition begins to be appreciated, all of our | 
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States and cities are coming forward generously 
to contribute to its success. 

Perhaps the greatest of all things that this 
Exposition will accomplish will be the inducing 
of foreign people by the hundred thousands to 
journey across our country, and see for themselves 
the greatness of its interior resources. 
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A GOOD FREE CONCERT. 


Two ladies waiting for a car on the corner of a 
dingy street started and winced at the same 
moment as the long-drawn screech of a fiddle 
pierced the air. One of them laughed and frowned, 
the other drew her brows and lips into a pucker of 
silent misery. The fiddle was quiet. Then came 
another screech, and a prolonged tuning and twang- 
ing and tightening and testing ensued, carried on 
evidently just behind the bow-window of the 
nearest house. 

“I hope the car will come soon,” murmured the 
elder lady; “there ought to be padded attics and 
cellar retreats with double doors for beginners on 
the violin. There! I expected it!” 

The unseen violinist had begun to play “Com- 
rades,” very badly indeed, and this he presently 
tried to follow with “Annie Rooney,” but stuck 
half-way and broke off with ignominious abrupt- 
ness. 

“What a relief!” sighed the fastidious listener, 
and at the same time an eager voice beside her 
cried out, “O Mick, don’t you ’spose he’s goin’ to 
play any more?” 

She looked down and perceived at her side a boy 
and girl, a big brother about ten years old, anda 
little sister of eight, who were staring with round 
eyes at the window, oblivious of everything in the 
world except music. 

But Mick was evidently a frequenter of that 
corner who had brought his small sister with him 
to hear the music, for he hastened to reassure her 
with an air of patronage. 

“Most like he will, and it don’t matther if he don’t. 
That’s on’y Billy Jones practisin’. He’s nothin’. 
He’s learnin’. He plays first, an’ then his big 
brother takes the fiddle a bit, an’ then his sisther 
sthrikes in at the pianner, an’ thin the both of ’em 
tries it together, an’ thin ye may say it’s worth 
hearin’! An’ afther that they sing. Whisht! 
There; she’s goin’ again.” 

There she was going indeed,—she being the 
violin, affectionately imagined as feminine,—and 
this time the steadier stroke showed that Billy had 
resigned the instrument to his brother. The boy 
and girl listened blissfully. Other children gath 
ered as if by magic, and farther away the voice of .- 
an anxious little fellow who was loyally waiting 
for a chum, but sharp with impatience, could be 
heard entreating him to hurry or the best would be 
over before they got there. 

The twilight deepened, and the smaller listeners 
cuddled against the larger ones, but none of them 
went away. Within, Mrs. Jones was singing toa 
soft accompaniment. Lights had been brought, 
and through the thin curtains the family could be 
seen grouped about the piano. 

“They leaves their curtains up a-purpose,” Mick 
confided to the ladies, who he perceived were 
interested ; “they knows there’s some of us listenin’ 
out here, an’ we likes to see in when they’re playin’. 
They play an’ sing every evenin’. They always 
end up with ‘America,’ so’s we’ll know it’s over an’ 
not hang round for nothin’.” 

“Who are they?” asked the lady. 

“It’s Mr. Jones that lives there. 
is learnin’ to play the fiddle.” 

The belated car for which the ladies waited came 
at that moment, and that was all they ever learned 
of the family of Jones, for whom nevertheless 
they have ever since entertained a warm regard. 

“Tt was as delightful a free concert as one could 
wish to hear,” said one of them, half-penitently, 
half-humorously, ‘and I only wish I could have 
stayed it out, and thanked the Joneses afterward. 
They are public benefactors.” 

She was right. Would that we all could realize 
that every family that sheds abroad the influence 
of a happy home confers perhaps the best kind of 
a public benefaction, nor can any member of it 
ever know how far and wide that influence may 
reach. 


It’s Billy Jones 
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TWO WAYS. 

In the drowsy little village of Edmonton, near 
London, there stands a dingy house shut in by 
heavy iron railings. It was once a private mad- 
house. The padded room is still shown in which 
poor Mary Lamb was confined when in her dan- 
gerous paroxysms. 

Next to it is a dreary little chamber where her 
brother Charles, during the last years of his life, 
kept watch over her. She was seldom able to 
recognize him, but in the hope of brightening her 
few sane hours he gave up his friends, the life of 
mighty London, which was so dear to him, and at 
last his work. He shut out all happiness, all 
ambition, all the possibilities of his future, aad 
the task which he only could do for the world, 
“for Mary.” 

No other hand has ever been able to take up the 
pen which this writer laid down to soothe a poor 
insane woman. The world lost much in this noble 
and helpful sacrifice to duty. 

But was it not well lost? The sacrifice of Charles 
Lamb’s life is higher and finer than any word 
which Charles Lamb could have spoken. 

In many of the English galleries can be seen 
certain huge canvasses which tell the story of 
another sacrifice. They are the work of the 
painter Haydon, who, to maintain his family in 
fashionable state, plunged deeply in debt. He 
toiled unceasingly to free himself from it. Each 
year brought more lavish outlay, harder work, 
poorer pictures, until at last, maddened by disap- 
pointment, he took his own life. 

This was a self-sacrifice as unselfish as the other; 
but it was both ignoble and useless. 

Most young men and all young women with fine 


| natures have a talent for self-sacrifice, but before 


they put it in practice they should examine its 


| quality and purpose. 


Many families can be found in this country in 
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which the women endure bitter privations and 
hard labor for years in order that one boy shall go 
through college comfortably, with plenty of 
spending money. In how many homes do selfish 
men and nervous women make martyrs of all 
around them! 

There is a self-sacrifice which helps and ennobles 
the human beings who make and who receive it, 
and there is a foolish, short-sighted martyrdom 
which degrades both. 
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MONEY. 





PRIZE 


What the phrase, “the fortunes of war,” might 
signify in the old days of sea-fighting is illustrated 
by a story told in a volume entitled, “The Last of 
Nelson’s Captains,” by Sir Augustus Phillimore, 
recording incidents in the life of the British 
admiral, Sir William Parker. 

In 1805 Parker commanded the frigate Amazon, 
which had long been engaged with other vessels in 
blockading Toulon. The Amazon was sent by 
Nelson to Lisbon with despatches, and also with 
permission to cruise for a few weeks. 

She met a British packet off Lisbon, and con- 
signed her despatches to it. Then the officers, with 
the exception of Captain Parker himself, wished 
to go on to Lisbon. They thought that, after a year 
off Toulon, they were entitled to a week at the 
Portuguese capital. 

Parker, however, would not permit it. He pro- 
posed to spend the time cruising for prize money— 
tne prey of the war-ship. The very next morning 
a large Spanish ship was overhauled and brought 
to. A boarding party was sent to her, and the 
lieutenant who commanded returned, scarcely 
able to speak from excitement. 

“She is the Gravina, sir, of six guns!” he 
gasped. 

“Well, what is her cargo?” asked Parker. 

“Oh, sir, she has hides and indigo —” 

“That is capital. Anything else?” 

“Yes, sir, cochineal —” 

“Still better! Whatis the matter? Any more?” 

“Sir, she has three hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars in hard coin besides!” 

There was wild joy on the British ship. The 
officers crowded around to thank the captain for 
his firmness in not yielding to their entreaties to 
go on to Lisbon. 


joined the fleet off Toulon, Parker was able to 
hand Nelson a bill for ten thousand pounds as the 
“flag share” of his success. His own share was 
more than double that amount. This was glorious 
war to the British officers, but it seemed very like 





except music. His personal appearance was the 
last thing to which he gave thought; and yet, the 
“public” made certain demands upon a performer 
which he reluctantly conceded. 

The way in which he reconciled his indolence in 
regard to one matter of his toilet, with his regard 
for the audiences he never failed to charm, he tells 
in a letter sent to his parents from Vienna in 1831. 
He says, in writing of some family friends: 

“When they saw me at Madame Schaschek’s 
their astonishment knew no bounds at my looking 
such a proper fellow. I have left my whiskers 
only on the right cheek. 
there; and there is really no occasion to have them 
on my left cheek, as I always sit with the right one 
toward the audience !” 


“LOCAL NEWS.” 

This is the age of newspapers. Everything that 
happens is regarded by them as within their 
province, and yet very little seems to be within 
the province of the country newspaper in its own 
neighborhood, except the smallest and most unim- 
portant personal gossip. A great many news- 
papers neglect matters of real and general local 


concern, to fill their columns with such items as | 
the following, all of which were actually cut out | 


of a single issue of a local weekly paper, and in 


which nothing has been changed except the proper 


names: 


Frank Jones is attending school at Perkinsville. 
Miss Myra Scott is working in Joppa. 


Carter Goodfield is driving the stage while Mr. 


Irons is sick. 


Miss Dorcas Knapp, of Barton, has been stopping | 


at F. Tucker’s. 


Mrs. Arthur Tobey and Mrs. McAllister are on | 


the sick list. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cassius Van Winkle have been 
visiting in town. 

Peter Smith has transferred his residence from 
Peaked Mountain to Roaring River. 

Henry Thompson, of Doboy, has been at work 
for Banks, Bannister & Co. the past week, running 
a band saw. 

Conductor John Locke took his Thanksgiving in 
town this year. 

Willie Tewksbury is to have the charge of the 
laundry in the insane asylum at Dublin. 

Fillmore Emerson has been making thorough 
repairs upon his house of late, J. Monks doing the 
work. 

An unusually large number attended the sewing 
society at Mr. Solon Miles’s last Thursday, some 


| of the young people remaining in the evening. 
After a month’s cruise, when the Amazon re. | 


piracy to the people who entrusted their property 


to the Spanish ships. 
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PUBLIC. DOCUMENTS. 


A daily newspaper, just after the meeting of 
Congress in December, told a story of a young 
lady who was found “curled up on a sofa, eating 
from a box of candy and reading the President’s 
message.” The fact that a young lady should be 
reading the President’s message, under any cir- 
cumstances, was deemed so extraordinary that it 
was worthy of mention. 

Yet if we look at the matter a moment, it does 
not appear so extraordinary a thing that a young 
person should wish to read the message. 

At the present day young people, as well as all 
other people, are expected to know something of 
what is going on in government and politics. 
Children in the schools are often examined to test 
their knowledge of civil government and public 
affairs. A person who is ignorant of these things 
is deemed ignorant indeed. 

Now there is no way in which a comprehensive 
knowledge of public affairs can be gained with so 
little reading and effort as in the careful reading 
of the messages of the President to Congress year 
by year. 

The President’s message is usually a concise 
and accurate summary of the affairs of the gov- 
ernment, foreign and domestic, for the year. It 
commonly contains a small proportion of argument, 
and a very large proportion of setting forth of 
important facts. 

It reviews the department reports, which in 
themselves convey a vast body of information, 
stated in greater detail. These department reports 
are the people’s vouchers for the way in which 
their business is done by the public servants. 

Very few persons can read all these department 
reports, but every one who can read at all may 
read the summary of them contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message. It will seldom be found “dry” 
by one who has any interest in public affairs, and 





no intelligent person should be without that 
interest. 
FORGOTTEN. 


A pleasant story is told of how one of the Dukes 
de Nivernois showed himself willing to forgive 
and forget. His olive-branch was extended with 
characteristic French wit and grace. 

The Count de Tressan was elected to the French 
Academy in 1780. He was surprised to learn that 
the Duke de Nivernois, whose enemy he had been, 
and against whom he had once directed a scathing 
epigram, had spoken in his favor. He hastened to 
call on him and thank him. 

The conversation turned on general subjects, and 
de Tressan found no opportunity to refer to the 
past, or to make the embarrassed apology which 
he would no doubt have offered but for his host’s 
tact. Just as he was leaving, the Duke said with a 
mischievous but kindly smile: 

“Ah, monsieur, you see how in growing old I 
have lost my memory.” 
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ONE-SIDED. 


Of all the eccentricities which have been recorded 
as belonging to men of genius, perhaps none could 
be well considered more amusing than that which 
was displayed by the great musician Frederick 
Chopin, at one period of his career. 

This was at the time when Chopin was young, 
and not too fond of taking trouble about anything 








More than half of the personal items in this | 


journal record the illness of some one. Several 
persons are noted as being ill with fevers. But 
there is not a line showing that any one in the town 
had taken into consideration the question why so 


many fevers should prevail, or whether anything | 


could be done to prevent their prevalence. 
TWO-EDGED VENGEANCE. 
Mr. George Kennan, when on his way to Siberia, 


was arrested at the city of Perm, simply because 
he had several times walked past a prison, and his 


| purpose in doing so, being unknown, was pre- 
| sumed to be evil. 


When he was going with the 
police officer to his hotel, to procure his passport, 
which had been left there, an incident occurred 
which proves that the vigilance of the police 
service is a blade which cuts all ways at once. 


The driver of my dréshky, says Mr. Kennan, 
happened to be a highway robber of a hackman, 
who had tried, that very morning, to make me pay 
three times the usual rate for a five minutes’ ride. 
And when he saw me taken into custody, he was 
unable to conceal his delight. 

“They’re a bad lot, your high nobility,” he said 
to the chief of police, as they drove away in the 
direction of the town. “Only a little while ago 
they hired my dréshky, and then tried to cheat me 
out of half my fare.” 

‘How much did they give you?” asked the police 
officer, with assumed sympathy. 

The driver hesitated. 

“Fifty kopéks,” I said, indignantly, “and it was 
twice what he ought to have had.” 

The driver began to asseverate, by all he held 
sacred, that he had not received half as much as 
the service was worth, but before he had spoken a 
dozen words, the chief of police, who evidently 
knew exactly how far we had ridden in a dréshky 
that morning, interrupted him with the stern 
command: 

“Shut your mouth, you brigand! They gave you 
three times as much as you were entitled to, and 
still you complain! A stick on the bare back is 
what you need, twenty blows laid on hot!” 

The astonished driver, not daring to make any 
reply to the all-powerful chief of police, relieved 
his feelings by flogging his horse, and we were 
borne in a tornado of dust to the hotel, where 
prolonged study of my passport released me, for 
the time, from suspicion. 


QUITE EASY. 


If war could be carried on by the rules laid 
down for students in the dreadful art, it would 
become an easy process. In military tactics it is 
the “expected” which happens; in reat life, the 
“unexpected.” 


A certain general, says the author of “A Trans- 
atlantic Holiday,” had gone to West Point on a 
tour of inspection, and being a little vain of his 
own military acquirements, he treated the students 
to an elaborate demonstration of the tactics by 
which a particular fort might be taken, with un- 
failing certainty, in three weeks’ time. He then 
turned to his audience and inquired: 

“But suppose, gentlemen, the situation were 
reversed, and you were shut up in that fort, say 
with fifteen hundred men, what steps would you 
take for its defence?” 

“T should walk out,” said one. 

“Walk out with your garrison from a fort of that 
strength! Why, it would be madness, cowardice!” 

“But don’t you see, sir,” was the cool reply, “in 
three weeks I should have it again!” 


NO MR. SMITH. 


A writer for the Boston Globe says that he lately 
met an old acquaintance who rejoices in the name 
of John Smith, a name so peculiar that it naturally 
affords its possessor some amusing experiences. 


“Some years ago,” said he, ‘when I was teaching 
school in Leadville, Colorado, 1 was the only Mr. 
Smith in that city. Don’t laugh—hear me out. 
And when I had been there a month, there wasn’t 
a Mr. Smith in Leadville.” 

The Boston man looked mystified, and began to 
intimate that this couldn’t be quite true. 

“Not so fast,” answered Mtr. Smith. “I will 
explain. There were Colonel Smiths, Judge 
Smiths and General Smiths in Leadville, to be 
sure, but not one Mr. Smith until lcame. I wasa 
school teacher, as TI said, and within a month Mr. 
Smith became Professor Smith.” 


They grow very well | 


| Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “ Brown’s Ver 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 








Is there any way to distinguish 


on a house for instance ? 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on 
varnished things; know what to expect of and 
| how to care for proper varnish on house-work, 
iano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it 
in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 

MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


‘“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
racToRigs: Meriden, Conn. 
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Select Summer Dresses Now. 





This month we recommend the imme- 
diate purchase of goods for Summer Wear. 

We have an assortment of Printed India 
and China Silks, Wool Crepons, Cotton 
Crepes, Cotton Bedford Cords, Cottons 
Printed Cotton 
Goods, in more exquisite designs and 


with Broche figures, 
coloring than ever before. 
Samples of these goods will be sent to 
|any address if the request states definitely 
the style and quality of goods desired. 
| When samples are received please make 
'a selection promptly to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


James MeGreery & Co. 


Broadway and 1ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


between good varnish and poor, | 
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| Save Money WINTER 
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'o reduce 91 stock we offer | FORMERLY NOW 

Ormonde Safety1¢ cushion tives $140 $90 

90 Juno, (9i make) lady Or man, ail ball.... 42 
Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel ps : 100 57 
# in. Victor Jr. ball bex.tangent (also other sizes) 37 17 
50 other styles, & 200 2d hd wheels, greatly reduced. 
Cata. free. Rouse, Hazard & Co. § G St. Peoria, Ll. 
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CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE + Y bd 
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WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 





Pleasure and Profit. 


| The Youth's Companion invented this King of 
| Amateur Tools in 1874. 

With this Outfit, Brackets, Watch Stands, Easels, 
Match Safes, Mirror Frames, Paper Cutters, 
Hanging Baskets, Toilet Stands, Stereoscopic 


View-Holders, Pen Racks, Table Mats and many 
other beautiful ornaments can be easily made. 







This Outfit formerly cost $1.00. 
Now only 50 cents. 
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Tens of Thousands of 
these Outfits were obtained 
by subscribers The 
price asked was $1.00. To- 
day we offer the same Outfit 
to a new generation of boys 
and girls at a greatly reduced 
price 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of SO cents and 10 cents extra 
for postage and packing, we will send to an 
person our new Sorrento Scroll Saw 
Outfit consisting of 1 Polished 12-inch Birch- 
Wood Bracket Saw Frame, 12 Saw Blades, 1 
Drill Point and Handle, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 
2 Sheets Assorted Designs and 1 Manual 

This Outfit will not only cultivate a mechanical 
ingenuity, but it will interest the boys and girls 
in the adornment of their homes. Address, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


our 














SKINS ON 


With Agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, Burning, Scaly, 
and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases are relieved in most 
cases by a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 
dies, and speedily and permanently cured, when the best 
physicians and all other remedies fail. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


daily perform more great cures of skin, scalp, and blood 
diseases, with loss of hair, than all others combined. 
thing about them invites confidence. 
pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive. They are most 
economical, because most speedy. Physicians and druggists 
everywhere acknowledge them to be the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 





Prepared 


and Humor Remedies, $1. 
* All About the Blood, Skin, Scalp, and 


Pimply, Blotchy Skin, 


fiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. Only cure for facial blemishes. 


FIRE 


Every- 
They are absolutely 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the 
Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuticura Soar, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, 25c.; CuTicurA RESOLVENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers 
by Potter DruG AnD CHEMICAL CorPoRATION, Boston. 
air” mailed free to any address. 


red, 
cura 


rough hands, and baby blemishes. cured by Cutl= 
Oap, greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beauti- 








than any other, because 


consumer. 


because of the greater 
If so, send them back. 





highly refined and expensive. 
correspondingly purer and higher in leavening 
strength, and of greater money value to the 
Attempts may be made to substitute 
other powders for the Royal by the grocer, 


Proof of Superiority. 


It costs more to make Royal Baking Powder 


its ingredients are more 
But the Royal is 


profit in them to him. 


The Chemist of the Department of Health of Brooklyn, after examining 
the various powders, said: ‘*The Royal is superior to all baking powders 
with regard to leavening power, economy in use, and healthfulness.’’ 














For the Companion. 


WOMEN AND THE VIOLIN. 
By Camilla Urso. 


I am asked so many times why I learned to play 
the violin, that, to cut matters short, I answer the 
question by another: Why should I not have 
learned the violin? 

It is no new thing for women to play the violin, 
or any string instrument with a bow. Centuries 
ago ladies of high birth and station used to charm 
away the leisure hours and entertain their friends 
with their playing. Indeed, as exalted a personage 
as Elizabeth, Queen of England, amused herself, 
with the violin. An instrument of this sort, of the 
old and imperfect fashion, has been traced to her 
possession. 

The Virgin Queen’s case was not an isolated one. 
The squadron of Catherine of Medicis, as her 
maids were called, the followers of Marguerite of 
Navarre, and the ladies in Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
are represented as playing on the viol. Painters 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries repre- 
sent St. Cecilia, the patron of musicians, playing on 
the treble viol—the precursor of the violin in its 
present shape. The treble viol required from the 
performer a position and handling similar to those 
exacted by the violin. 

Giuseppe Tartini, in his school of the violin at 
-adua, Italy, had several accomplished female 
pupils. Maddalena Lombardini Serinen, one of 
these, attained fame as a performer, and composed 
much violin music. 

In 1786 Mozart composed his sonata in B flat 
minor, for violin and piano, for his friend Regina 
Sacchi. This lady was a celebrated performer on 
the violin, and Mozart often played with her in 
concerts. 

To record the names of women who have attained 
celebrity in the art of playing the violin is not my 
object. I only wish to show that my choice of the 
instrument was not a whim, nor a case of rare 
occurrence, nor a novel one. 

I believe myself, however, to have been the first 
girl violinist heard in public in the United States. 
I was brought over here from the Paris Conserva- 
toire by an American impressario, to play in 
concerts, when I was ten years old. 

The development of violin-playing amongst 
women in Europe, America and Australasia in 


recent years has been most remarkable. A violin 
teacher of long experience in New York said 


recently, that if it were not for his female pupils 
he would be compelled to give up teaching. 

It was once urged, as a reason why women 
should not play the violin, that the appearance and 
movements of the performer lacked grace. But 
when women players came before the public the 
absurdity of this notion was completely demon- 
strated. 

Many reasons may be mentioned why the art of 
violin-playing, of all others, should be cultivated 
by ladies anxious to acquire musical proficiency. 

The first reason is the lightness and grace of 
the violin. To look at it, to watch its wonderful 
contours, its perfection of form, is a pleasure 
always renewed, never tiresome. Ask the collec- 
tors or “amateurs” of violins. They will again 
and again look an instrument over, always discoy- 
ering in it new points to admire. 

Again, it is easily handled and carried. 

No other instrument is so truly melodious. A 
simple ballad played on the violin will charm and 
give intense pleasure. Like the voice, it responds 
to one’s emotion and mood. 

As a solace, one finds no better, no more respon- 
sive friend than this delightful instrument; and 
one becomes so much attached to it that a slight 
accident—a crack, a jar—makes one feel grieved, 
as if a dear companion had been hurt. This 
reminds me of an incident in my experience that 
will illustrate this assertion. 

At the house of a friend in New York, I found 
myself one evening in company with that illustrious 
performer on the violin, Ole Bull, and a very 
talented pianist, a young lady. Mr. Bull and this 
young lady discussed the relative merits of their 
instruments, and also the position and capacity of 
women in the field of music. The pianist asserted 
that she could bring out as much tone from her 
piano as any man, and that she “could make the 
strings break as readily as the strongest man 
could.” 

Ole Bull, turning toward me, exclaimed, very 
excitedly, “See, Camilla! see what little regard 
these pianists have for their instruments. They 
pound them, they bang them, they glory in break- 
ing them. How different from our love for our 
violins! We pet them, cherish them, speak to 
them, and, when obliged to part from them for a | 
while, we lay them down, carefully wrapped up in | 
the softest of silks, in a bed lined with the choicest 
velvet. We are so jealous of them that we permit 
no other mortal hands to touch them.” 

To all of this I laughingly acquiesced, and turned 
the conversation toward something pleasanter. 

I have tried to show that, as an art d’agrément, 
or accomplishment, the violin is perfectly within 
the ability of women, and in conformity with their | 
tastes. I will also touch upon the matter of its 
utility to many students who might turn an honest 
penny by their acquired talent. Since few women | 
can become virtuosi, many really good players can | 
earn nothing by their skill, who, if they were given | 
an opportunity, might help their families and | 
themeelves. 

Why should not this moderate degree of talent | 
be utilized in the orchestra? Women, as a rule, | 
play in better tune than men. They play with | 
greater expression, certainly, than the average 
orchestral musician. 

in Dublin and in Melbourne I have employed | 
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| well as an advantage to the.musical world. 
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women violinists to reénforce my orchestra. They 
performed their part very well, and with close 
attention to details. They were quick to understand, 
prompt at rehearsals, obedient and attentive to the 
conductor’s remarks, and not inclined to sneak 
away, under one pretext or another, if the re- 
They gave good work 
for the money paid them. 

If such an incentive as paid employment in this 
way were given to the many female performers on 
the violin, it would be a great benefit to them, as 
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LOCKED IN. 


In the summer of 1883, Harry Trenton, who had 
for a year past been a farm-hand on a great vine- 
yard in Fresno County, California, was beginning 
to think that advancement for him was slow, and 
that, as far as he could see, he might remain a 
farm-hand the rest of his life. 

Trenton had worked hard and faithfully, and 
like many another young man before him, was 
now making the mistake of thinking that his hard 
work and faithfulness had not been noticed by his 
employer. 

Before long he found out his error, for one 
evening Mr. Eller, the owner of the vineyard, sent 
for him, and when he arrived at the office, greeted 
him with the blunt but kindly remark: 

“Harry, I believe you know enough to run this 
vineyard fora month. Don’t you think you do?” 





Harry forgot the good opinion of himself which 








to go unpunished, the whole vineyard would be in 
a state of intoxication. 

On Monday Ballard was not at his work, so 
Harry went to the men’s quarters, and there he 
found him, lying in his bunk, idly smoking. 

“Get up!” said Harry. 

“What for?” demanded Ballard, coolly. 

“Get up and get out!” Harry shouted. 

“Not for any whipper-snapper like you,” was 
the reply, and the man was evidently not yet sober. | 

“Look here, Ballard,” said Harry, in a voice that 
was not to be mistaken, “I'll give you just one hour | 
to pack your belongings and go. If I catch you | 
around here after an hour’s time, I’ll throw you off | 
the premises.” 

Ballard leered impudently into the young fellow’s 
face, but he must have seen something there that | 
impressed him, for the leer changed to a scowl | 
and he muttered under his breath. 

Harry stood for a moment and looked at him; 
then, with a sharp “I mean it,” turned on his heel 
and went to find Ballard’s two companions. He 
dismissed them with the same warning, and his 
mind was more at ease. 

During the rest of the day he saw nothing of 
either of the three discharged men, and came to 
the conclusion they had gone. 

That evening, after supper, he had to drive to 
town, and did not return until late. All the men 
had gone to bed in the bunk-house, a quarter of a | 
mile away, and as he drove up to the barn, appar- 
ently not a soul was stirring. He had put the horse | 
in the stall and hung the harness on its hook, when, | 
in turning to leave the building, he caught sight of | 
a dark figure crouching against the wall. 

“Who’s there?” he cried. 
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“Will they never wake?” 


he had been forming for some time past, and 
stammered out: “I don’t know, Mr. Eller.” 

“Well, if you don’t know,” continued Mr. Eller, 
“the only way for you to find out is to try and see. | 
I have got to go East for a month or six weeks, | 
and have decided to leave the vineyard in your 
charge as superintendent. [ll pay you one hun- 
dred.dollars a month. Now sit down, and [ will} 
show you what you will have to do.” 

The next day, after calling the men together and | 
telling them that during his absence they were 
under Trenton’s orders, Mr. Eller started on his 
journey. 

After thinking over his conversation of the night | 
before, Harry came to the conclusion that, on the | 
whole, a superintendent’s duties were neither 
arduous nor unpleasant. All he had to do was to 
drive to town once a day, oversee the men, and 
keep the books of the vineyard. 

But he did not foresee the many little annoyances 
and jealousies with which he would have to contend, 
and it was not long before he found his position, in 
some respects, far from pleasant. 

He was one of the youngest hands on the vine- 
yard, had been there but a year, and now discov- 
ered that several of the other men resented his 
authority and thought Mr. Eller showed favoritism 
in choosing him. They would not admit, though it 
was the fact, that he owed his new position to his 
own hard work and intelligence. 

One of the hands in particular chafed under 
Harry’s authority, and took no pains to conceal his 
irritation. 

He was a man named Ballard, who had worked 
for Mr. Eller nearly five years, and had been, in 
many respects, a good hand. But he looked upon 
Harry as a boy, and took the new arrangement in 
very bad humor. 

He was so surly that Harry more than once had | 
half a mind to discharge him, but did not feel that | 
his authority was quite great enough for that. 

The man counted on his security from discharge. 
He was impertinent, and openly tried to lead other 
hands to join him in insubordination. 

One Sunday Ballard and two other men broke 
into the wine-cellar, which was always kept locked, | 
became intoxicated and started for the town. 

The next day a constant stream of complaints 
poured in on the young superintendent, from 
people whose property the three men had injured, 
in various ways, during their spree. 

Harry made up his mind that the time for action 
hadcome. It was a fixed rule of the vineyard that 





no employee should enter the wine-cellar without 
permission, and if these offenders were allowed 


No answer came; but as Harry advanced, the 
figure quickly straightened up. It was Ballard. 

“What are you doing here?” demanded Harry, 
sternly. 

“None of your business!” 

‘Leave this place instantly.” 

“Not for you.” 

The last words were hardly spoken when Harry 
sprang toward Ballard, who at the same instant 
caught up a pitchfork. He had no time to use it. 
No sooner had he laid hold on it, than Harry 
wrenched it from him, and sent it rattling to the 
other end of the barn. The next moment he had 
caught Ballard by the coat-collar and was shaking 
him well. 

The surprised man struggled violently, but it did 
no good, and when Harry had finished shaking 
him he threw him heavily. It was a hard throw, 
and Ballard’s head struck the floor with a thwack. 

“Now,” said Harry, “get up and walk ahead of | 
me out of this barn. No treachery, mind. If | 
have to take hold of you again you won’t get off 
with a shaking. Now then, forward, march!” 

Ballard scowled, and for a moment hesitated, 
but he thought better of it, and walked peaceably 
ahead. When the door was almost reached, he 
suddenly sprang forward, dashed out of the barn, 
slammed the door and snapped the padlock. | 

Harry was a prisoner! 

He pounded on the door, and angrily demanded to 
be set free. A derisive laugh was the only answer. 

He was wild with anger; not so much at being 
shut into the barn, as at having been tricked by his 
antagonist. However, it was useless to be angry, 
and feeling sure that any appeal to Ballard would 
simply invite further insult, he said nothing. 

For a short time Ballard amused himself by 
taunting the foe who was unable to reach him; then 
the sound of his footstep; grew fainter as he 
moved away, and soon all was silence. 

In the barn it was quite dark. No light came in, 
except what could find its way through the groups 
of parallel slits that served for windows over the | 
stalls. | 

This was no ordinary barn. It had been built to 
resist the encroachments of horse-thieves, of whom 
the country was full. The door was as solid and as 
securely fastened by the padlock outside, as if the 
building were a jail. It is even harder to keepa 
thief out than to keep him in, so every precaution | 
had been taken. 

For a time Harry called and shouted, and rattled 
the heavy door, in the hope that some one of the 
men might be about. The horses, unused to such 
a disturbance, aided him with their neighs and | 











| smoke was blinding. 
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snorts, but the noise was of no avail. All the men 
were sound asleep in the bunk-house, a quarter 
of a mile away. 

He soon realized that he was only making himself 
hoarse, so he resigned himself to the inevitable, 
climbed the short ladder that led to the hay-loft, 
and nestling down into the sweet hay to pass the 
night, went to sleep. 

An hour, perhaps, afterward, he suddenly woke. 
Nostrils, eyes, and throat were smarting. The air 
was stifling, and he breathed with difficulty. In 
an instant he sprang to his feet in alarm, and his 
heart almost ceased beating as he realized that the 
barn was full of smoke. 

In one quick slide down the ladder, hardly 
touching the rungs as he went, Harry reached the 
floor. 

Here matters were even worse than above. The 
He struck a match, and 
looked wildly around for some heavy beam; but 
like every other building on the vineyard, the barn 
was neatly kept, and nothing was lying about that 
could be used. 

He snatched up a pitchfork and made a mad 
rush at the door, only to be thrown violently back 
by the force of his own exertion, while the barrier 
between him and the open air remained as firm as 
ever. 

For a moment he hesitated, but could hear the 
erackling of burning wood below. Anything to 
escape from the smoke! To breathe only a little 
less of it! The loft was better than this. 

Up the ladder again; then deep into the hay he 
buried his face. The relief was slight, but it was 
relief. But when the hay should catch fire! 
Suddenly he remembered that he could reach the 
root through the trap-door above. 

Once more to the ladder, but this time he pulled 
it up into the loft. By the light of another match 
he made out the position of the trap. It was the 
work of but a moment to put the ladder in place, 
of another to reach and unhook the fastening. 
Soon he was unsteadily balancing himself on the 
sloping roof, and trying hard to breathe deep of 
the pure night air, while overhead the stars shone 
calmly in the summer sky. 

The roof, though sloping gradually, was slippery. 
Harry drew himself up to the ridge-pole, and 
sitting astride it, took off his shoes. At the first 
step a leng splinter ran into his foot. He cried 
out with pain, and nearly lost his balance. 

The flames would soon burst forth, for already, 
from the further end of the barn, great masses of 
smoke were rolling up. Now and then a gust of 
wind would sweep a cloud of it over him. 

He tried to arouse the men in the bunk-house by 
shouting, but it was useless. His voice was so 
hoarse that its loudest tone was little better than a 
harsh whisper. 

He made his way to the front end of the building, 
and looked to the ground below. It was a desperate 
leap. The chances were that to take it meant 
death —certainly broken bones. But no other 
course remained. 

Still hesitating, Harry turned to look once more 
at the farther end of the barn. Just then, right 
across the ridge-pole, a dark, shapeless mass 
caught his eye. 

Strange that he had not thought of that at first! 
The bell! An instant more and he sat astride the 
ridge-pole, beside the bell, and was ringing it with 
both hands. 

“Will those men never wake?” gasped Harry. 
Just then lights began to flash in the windows of 
the bunk-house, and soon he saw a string of dark 
forms running towards the barn. 

The first man that reached the building stood 
still and gazed in wonder at the figure perched on 
the ridge-pole. But he evidently supposed that 
Harry had gone upon the roof voluntarily to give 
the alarm. It did not seem to occur to him that 
Harry himself was in danger. Accordingly he 
and the other men who were now arriving on the 
scene began to force open the door. : 


Soon the almost suffocated animals were led 
out of the burning building and turned loose. The 


crowd then stood in indecision, for it was evident 
that nothing could be done to check the fire. 

All this time Harry had been trying in vain to 
attract their attention. At last he made them hear. 

“Bring a ladder!” he screamed, and now they 
understood his peril. Every man started at once 
to get one, but no ladder could be found. A 
chorus of voices shouted many directions. 

“Go to the house and fetch a blanket.” 

“Throw him a rope.” 

By this time the other end of the barn was a 
mass of flame, and by its light Harry caught sight 
of a rick, full of new hay, about a hundred feet 
away. It was the last wagon that had been brought 
in that evening, and it had not been unloaded. 

“Hay!” Harry yelled, pointing to the rick. 

“What for?” came the answer from the crowd 
below. 

“Hay, hay, hay!” screamed Harry. 
Quick! Bring up the rick!” 

Now they understood him, and in a body rushed 
to the loaded wagon. Some seized the tcngue, 
some pushed behind, and the others aided feebly 
at the sides. So they dragged and pushed until 
the wagon was under the lowest part of the roof. 

Harry slowly made his way- down to the gutter. 
The heat was intense, and his strength was failing. 

But he had enough left, and enough presence of 
mind, too, to leap so that he landed squarely in the 
middle of the load of hay, shaken but unhurt. 

The barn was burned to the foundations. Next 
arose the question, Who set the fire? for no one 
doubted that it was the work of an incendiary. 
Naturally Ballard was suspected, and the next 
day, at Harry’s instigation, he was arrested. 

Bad as he was, Ballard was incapable of com 
mitting deliberate murder. He proved conclusively 
that he had left the barn immediately after locking 
Trenton in, and had had no connection with the 
fire. Later it was discovered that his two com 
panions, unaware that any one was in the barn, 
had fired it, to be revenged for their dismissal 
from the vineyard. They were sentenced to a 
long term in the state-prison. 

Harry Trenton’s short experience as superin 
tendent rather checked his desire to fill that 
position, but when Mr. Eller returned, he offered 
to make it a permanent arrangement, and for 
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several years Harry remained with him. During 
that time he had no more trouble with the hands, | 
for he found that his dismissal of the three men, 
though indirectly the cause of the loss of the 
barn, had cleared the vineyard of its only unruly 
workers. F. H. COLEBURN. 
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THE SPARROWS OF ST. JOHN’S. 


“You mustn’t be so greedy !” 

A little girl ina prim white gown, with the warm 
sunlight streaming down upon her from the over- 
hanging network of the elms, spoke this brief 
homily, like a small Saint Francis of Assisi in 
petticoats, toa mob of sparrows gormandizing on 
the crumbs of bread she had flung upon the grass 
for them. 

Every morning Rose Haliday’s hand scattered the 
birds’ breakfast for them on the greensward; and 
when the twilight was beginning to veil the garden 
of Saint John’s in its peaceful quiet, their evening 
meal was strewn for them in like fashion. 

The sparrows bobbed about fearlessly as they 
devoured their meal. It was like manna from the 
skies for them. 

This little Lady Bountiful of the sparrow com. 
munity of Saint John’s church was the only child 
of the rector of the quaint old house of worship. 
She was born in the rectory, and her seven years 
of life had grown sweet in the mellow atmosphere 
of this haven of gentle repose, which seemed so 
much aloof from the bustling city in which it lay. 

The church straggled over much ground, with an 
affection for the earth which would not suffer it to 
mount skyward very far. It jutted out into 
buttresses, swelled into gables, and tapered into 
finials; and the sunlight was shed through the 
stained-glass windows of the baptistery and the 
chancel like warm thoughts through the mind, 
leaving a glow. 

The building stood back from the city street— 
not unsympathetically, but as if suggesting that 
the church were something in the world, but not 
of it. A broad stretch of green lawn lay between 
it and the cobble-stoned street. 

Stately elms rose with a soaring lightness into 
the air, and their lithe branches waved above the 
low-pointed roof of the church as if in benediction. 

An old iron fountain, with the melancholy air of 
having outlived its youth and usefulness which is 
usual with old iron fountains, cropped out from 
the middle of the sward. It never played. It was 
too old to play, perhaps. It only stood there as in 
pensive surviva! of its usefulness. 

From the trunks and limbs of the slender elms 
small protuberances jutted out. They were the 
homes of the sparrows; and two or three genera- 
tions of the brown busybodies had crept through 
their tiny doorways out into the wide sunlight of 
the world. 

Mr. Haliday had put up these tenements for the 
birds years ago, when sparrows were less common 
than they are now, and when their existence was | 
credulously believed to be a blessing to parks and 
gardens. But now that they had been proved to | 
be a very doubtful blessing, and their absence was 
generally more appreciated than their company, 
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the rector seriously thought of plucking their | 
homesteads from the elms, and thus evicting them. | 

While he was meditating this movement against | 
the feathered chatterers, he saw Rose, one bright | 
morning, scattering crumbs for them to eat. He | 
louked at the small, confiding brown-coats, bobbing 
fussily around at her feet, snapping up the snowy 
crumbs and cocking their saucy heads in the air as 
they intemperately swallowed them. It occurred } 
to him that this function of his tiny daughter’s 
might be the germ of a larger, nobler charity | 
within her soul. Some day she would care to feed | 
the human sparrows, who do not eat flies but} 
must have bread. 

The sparrow-boxes stayed. They were not so 
great a nuisance, after all! So every day their 
inmates fluttered down to the grass from their | 
airy perches in the swaying elms, or whirred in 
from the streets to the morning or evening meal. 

Rose mingled crumbs of infantile advice with | 
the crumbs of bread; and the sparrows chattered, 
as if with “Amen” and “Selah,” to her admonitions, 
and were really encouraging examples of sparrows 
with a good appetite and apparently a good 
conscience. : 

This feeding the plebeian little birds was Rose’s 
own idea. It may have been suggested to her 
small but active mind by a sermon of her papa’s 
on Lazarus, who, she supposed, was a needy | 
applicant for crumbs, which were cruelly denied 
him by a selfish rich man who had plenty of them 
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|head_ well 
| down upon his soft 


going to waste. Here were lovers of crumbs at 
her very door. 

There was one sparrow who came to grieve the 
heart of small Rose Haliday. In the beginning he 
was very regular at crum)-time, and very selfish. 
He would bustle around and shamelessly brush the 
little sparrows out of the way—a performance | 
which il] accorded with his patriarchal position. 

As a result of his 
gluttony,the old bird 
fell into flesh, and 
grew lazily indiffer- 
ent to bread-crumbs. 
He would jump 
apoplectically about 
after a succulent bug 


or some toothsome 
young worm, but 
crumbs no longer 


tempted him. 

So when the others 
whirred down he 
would sit like a ball 
of brown wool on the 
back perch of his 
house, blinking at 
them lazily with his 
drawn 





shoulders. He pre- 
ferred the delight of 
repose, with the 
warm summer air 
sifting in among his 
feathers. 

Rose, in her solici- 
tude, bethought her 
one day of luring 
him on to his own 
good by setting forth 
asaucerof milk upon 
the grass. Lazarus, 
who was not old 
enough to be incuri- 
ous, nor fat enough 
to be incapable of a 
little energy, tum- 
bled off his perch 
and dropped into the 
milk which had been 
set forth as a tonic 
for him. 

Very wet, he fluttered out in a sorry attempt at 
dignity, and cocking his old head on this side 
and on that to see if any one had noticed his 
misadventure, shook himself indignantly instead 
of pretending that he was fond of a milk bath. 

While he was bristling all over like a porcupine, 
he espied a thin black cat slipping through the 
iron bars. He flew back to his home in a way that 
“winded” him terribly, and gave him a lasting 
prejudice against milk. 

When Rose saw the alien cat licking the saucer 
dry, and casting a malevolently eager eye toward 
Lazarus, she felt that she could not expose the 
poor thing to such a danger again. 

She could not take all the stray creatures of the 
neighborhood under her care; and moreover, duty 
to her birds precluded any active ministering to 
hungry cats. So she abandoned her devices to 
win Lazarus to a heartier appetite. > 

He grew more indolent daily, and every day the 
fat grew thicker under his feathers, till at last he 
looked like the pompon in a soldier’s cap. Now 
and then he would come to meals and select the 
largest crumbs; and after eating them he would 
lumberingly flutter back, and ask himself if it was 
worth while. 

The sparrows of the neighborhood must have 
got wind of what a land of plenty Saint John’s had 
become. Certainly the small girl saw the number 
of her boarders increasing. The vagabonds would 
come in from the streets, and sometimes sail over 
the low roof of the church, clustering greedily 
around the bread-strewer. 

Rose did not care. She simply got more bread 
from the cook. 

One day Rose saw another sort of sparrow of the 
street—a two-legged little creature, too, but one 
without feathers or chirp. He pressed against the 
iron rails and looked with gaunt, hungry eyes at 
the feeding birds. 

He wasa boy; and he seemed to have run into 
eyes, because his nose was absurdly small, and 
his mouth, even ajar, was not much bigger than a 
marble. He coughed in a hollow, breathless, | 
shaking way, as he pressed against the cold, hard 
bars. 

Here was a greater sufferer than her bird | 
Lazarus. The little girl ran into the house and | 
gota large piece of bread, which the cook buttered | 
for her; and then she returned to the small | 
vagabond, who was eying the birds still with | 
undisguised envy. They had their clothes and 
their food come to them so easily, and he was 
hungry! 

His eye lighted up when he saw the golden slice 
of snowy bread; and as Rose stood looking at him 
as he ate with contented delight, he coughed now 
and then. 

The pretty picture of Rose Haliday feeding 
bread and advice to the sparrows, which had so | 
impressed a young man one day that he had 
written a poem on it and sold it to a magazine for | 
seven dollars, was missing from the rectory sward | 
a few days after the little boy with the appetite 
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| and the cough had admired it, too. 


The rector came out and tossed some crumbs on 
the grass the first day; and then the cook came. 
Then nobody came; and the sparrows, if they 
could have reasoned about it, would have felt 
they had a grievance. 

Even Lazarus seemed a little ruffled over the 
sudden beginning of sucha fast. He would cock 
his head up expectantly when the sound of a faint | 
cough floated out from a window ona level with 
his back perch. It was a cough very like the small | 
boy’s who had stood at the railing shaking with it. 


|The small boy had not come back, despite his 


evident appreciation of the bread and butter. 

The sparrows held a sort of massmeeting on the 
grass, and twittered noisily. The rector was | 
fretted by their incessant chatter, for fear it would | 
disturb the little girl, who lay with red cheeks, and | 
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a bright sheen in her blue eyes, tossing in her bed | 
and coughing chokily, just like the boy she had 
fed. 

He shook his sermon at them one day, but they 
no more than if they were brazen 
Some of them only flitted to the houses 
in the trees and made Lazarus, who drooped more 
head up | 
testily and stir him 
self at their silly 
ways. Yet he was 
hungry enough now | 


to be grateful for 
crumbs. 
One morning, as 


the sparrows peeped 
down on the world 
below them, they 
saw a long streamer 
of white falling from 
thedoor-knob. Itwas 
bound with white 
satin ribbon, and} 
looked very pretty. 
“John,” Mrs. Hali 
day had said, bro 
kenly, to the rector, 
“let us bury her here 
on the lawn, where | 
she used to feed the 
sparrows. Itis holy 
ground.” And soon 
after the sparrows 








saw, with indigna 
tion, men come with 
spades and dig a 
large hole through 
what had been their 
table-cloth. 

And then in the} 





soft twilight, just at 
the hour when Rose 
used to come out 
and call them to sup 
per, they heard soft 
organ music, and the 
clear treble of choir 
boys risingupamong 
the elms. 

Presently white 
robed acolytes came 
out, bearing a white 
box with a white lily on it, and the rector and his 
wife following it. The whiteness recalled the 
snowy gown of the sparrows’ benefactress. Then 
the white box was lowered into the grave, and the 
earth was filled in upon it. 

As the rector walked slowly behind the white 
box, through his filmy gaze he saw a brown ball 
perched on the white satin bow upon the knob of 
the rectory door. It was Lazarus, who remained 
on his snowy throne till they all moved away. 
Then he betook himself to his small home in the 
elm, as if he were meditating on the vanities of 
things in general, and what white crape on a door 
meant in particular, till he fell asleep. 

A smooth slab was laid on the spot where Rose | 
Haliday used to feed the sparrows; and if they 
could have read, the birds would have known that 
her name was lettered there, with the words: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

But they could not read and only felt, in a dull 
sparrow way, that the affluence of crumbs twice a | 
day had faded out of their lives. Lazarus grew in 
thoughtfulness and apathy daily, though there 
was some diminution in his weight. 

One evening, a month after Rose Haliday had 
been placed in the feeding-ground of the sparrows 
of Saint John, the rector, coming in with lagging 
steps from a visit to a little girl no older than his 
little Rose, and who promised soon to be done | 
with age, was moved to see a poor sparrow lying 
on the gravestone, with its tiny claws. in the air, | 
and his head pressed coldly against the stone. 

The sparrow was Lazarus. 

JOHN J. a BECKET. 
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For the Companion 


A LITTLE BUSINESS LETTER. 


25 Park Street, Avondale, Mass. 

Dear Sirs.—Please send me a fifteen-cent box of | 

hairpins, with bill. I am staying here ata friend’s, 
and want them in time for a party. 

Yours truly, ROSE EVELETH. 





17 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 
December 1, 1890. 
Miss ROSE EVELETH, 
25 Park Street, Avondale, Mass. 
Dear Madam.—We have your favor without date, 
ordering a box of hairpins, with bill. We do not 
like to make a charge for so small an amount, and | 


| will ask you to send us fifteen cents in postage 


, : : , nee fl 
stamps, on receipt of which we will at once fill | 
Yours truly, NEEDLEMAN & Co. 





Putnam, Conn., December 5th. 
Dear Sirs.—I send you fifteen cents, and remain, 
Yours very truly, ROSE EVELETH. 


| 
| 





"17 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 
December 6, 1890. 
Miss ROSE EVELETH, Putnam, Conn. 

Dear Madam.—We have your favor of the fifth, 
enclosing fifteen cents, for which accept our 
thanks. Yours very truly, NEEDLEMAN & Co. 

Per A. 8S. W. [Cashier. ] 

Putnam, Conn., December lth. 

Sirs.—Nearly three weeks ago I sent you fifteen 
cents for a box of hairpins, and have not yet 
received them. You got my money, and that is all 
you care about. I think you are just as mean as 
you can be! ROSE EVELETH. 





17 Court Street, Boston, Mass., 
December 17, 1890. 
Miss ROSE EVELETH, Putnam, Conn. 
Dear Madam.—We have your favor of the fif 
teenth, and regret that you have been annoyed by 





| in business. 





vi 


a failure to fill your order. We find on investiga 
tion that in your first letter you asked us to fill a 
bill,” without giving us 
your permanent address, since you were visiting a 
friend; nor did it occur to you that, since you were 
a to us, it would have been proper to 
mention the name of some other firm in Boston 
with whom you were in the habit of dealing, from 
whom we might obtain your address or other infor 
mation the indebtedness should subse 
quently escape your mind. We therefore asked 
for a remittance before filling the order. 


tifteen-ent order “with 


stranger 


in case 


In your second letter you made no reference to 
your previous order, and our mail reader naturally 
thought that the remittance was sent us as payment 
for some previous charge, as he dimly remembered, 
from its peculiarity, that he had former 


seen a 


letter from you among the thousands received 
daily. He therefore entered its enclosure upon the 


cash ticket under the heading, “‘Money to be passed 
to the of the it was duly 
entered upon the ledger in your name, the fact that 
it came from another State than the original letter 
having something to do with the mistake. The 
cashier then sent you a receipt. 

After hours of search among our letter 
files, we have brought the original letter to light 
the filing-clerk having made an error in interpreting 
its signature, as it seems to have been written 
somewhat hastily, and we mail you the hairpins 
to-night. 

Trusting that you will pardon us for the delay, 
we remain, Yours very truly, 

NEEDLEMAN & Co. 


credit sender,” and 


some 


All this friction, hours of 
delay, because a young lady 
how to write a business letter 
tance when wanted a 
hairpins! 

There are several little things which are worth 
noting in these letters. 

1. Rose was ina hurry, and wrote her name so 
indistinctly that one clerk made an error in reading 
it. Perhaps it was not altogether her fault that 
she did not write a good hand. But if she had 
considered each letter to be a jewel unset, and to 
be looked at separately, she would have made her 
signature legible at a glance whether it looked 
well or not. 

2. Itdid not occur to Rose that the postage on 
the bill would be two cents, and on the postal card 
receipt one cent, leaving twelve cents to cover the 
cost of manufacture, postage the hairpins, 
clerks’ labor, advertising, ete. 

3. Since the principle is the same for fifteen 
cents as for fifteen dollars, it did not occur to Rose 
that in asking a perfect stranger in another city to 
open an account with her, that stranger would 
naturally wish to know something about her. Curi 
ously enough, this does not occur to a great many 


labor and days of 
had not been taught 
, and to send a remit 
box of 


she fifteen-cent 


on 


good people. 

Nevertheless, if Bullion & Co. of New York, who 
are worth millions, wished to order three dozen 
hoe-handles from Mr. Pennyhalt of Cow Camp, 
Aroostook County, Maine, they would know that 
very likely he never heard of them; that he probably 
did not possess a rating-book,—a very expensive 
volume, containing the names of all the business 
firms in the country, with their valuation and an 
estimate of their business standing,—and there 
fore, with all their millions, Bullion & Co. would 
not disdain to add to their letter 

“For our business standing we will refer you to 
Mr. Michellet, of your town, with whom we have 
had previous dealings.” 

If Bullion & Co. could do this, surely Rose might. 

4. Rose forgot to give her permanent address; 
and if she had added it, 1 fear that she might have 
failed to state clearly which of the two addresses 
in the letter was the permanent one! 

5. You will note that each one of the letters of 
Needleman & Co. refers to the contents of the 
letters to which it is a reply, in such a way that 
each contains both the question and the answer. 
Thus, with the exception of the receipt, which wae 
simply a printed form filled out, each contained the 
history of the whole transaction up to that time. 


| Rose forgot that. 


You will note, too, that in each case the firm’s 
letter begins by giving Rose’s full name and postal 
address. I have seen recently a criticism of this 
course, evidently written by some one who was not 
In point of fact, itis a most important 
point, because the letter might meet with some 
accident which would deface the address upon the 


| envelope, and consequently would be forwarded to 
| . 
the Dead Letter Office. 


The clerks there, on open 
ing it, would discover the proper address, and 
would forward it at once, thus saving what might 
be a very serious delay. 

Then, too, perhaps the critic thought, as I once 
did, that the words “copying ink” on our ink 
bottles meant that that particular brand was suitable 
to use in copying the sample of handwriting at the 
top of each page in a copy-book. 

In reality it means that, by dampening a page of 
tissue paper, laying the letter on it, and squeezing 
it in a press, enough of the ink will be transferred 
to the tissue paper to make a clear “copy” of the 
letter. 

Business firms have this tissue paper made up 
into large books for this purpose; and the copies 
of letters thus retained enable them to trace the 
whole story of any transaction, and also should 
enable them to find the address of their corre 
spondent if his letter should be lost or destroyed. 

6. Lastly, since it is well to be accurate, we find 
that instead of nearly three weeks, Rose waited 
just ten days before writing her final letter. 

Now, girls, and boys, too, it may be that you will 
think this whole article a very “fussy” affair over 
a very little matter. But itis just these little things 
that grate in the machinery, and make the work of 
the world run hard; and “fussy” or not, if you 
would really like to do a little good in the world, 
you can readily accomplish it by asking your 
teacher to read this to your school 

Some of your mates may remember it when they 
run short of hairpins and fish-hooks; and even 
your teacher may reflect a moment before she 
writes again: “Please send mea fifteen-cent edition 
of ‘Evangeline,’ with bill.” 

JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








JANUARY 28, 1892. 











| and pinched. 


STATES IN THE UNION 


When was the United States Government organized under 
the present Constitution ? 

What States had then ratified the Constitution? 

Which of the “ original’ States did so last? 

Which was the fourteenth—the first new-State ? 

When and under what circumstances have two or more 
States been admitted to the Union together? 





For the Companion. 
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JENNY LIND AT NIAGARA. 
A singer with the world beneath her feet, | 
(What choir celestial claimed a note more sweet ? ) | 


A lovely woman, gentle, pure, and young, 
A stranger to our land and to our tongue ; 


How honor her? By what fair sight, or way ? 
“Show her Niagara on a rainbow-day !” 


Clamorous, insistent, pressed the crowd along ; 
The happy slaves of that soft Queen of Song; 


Half curious, reverent half, to try the test ; — 
God's voice—and woman’s—witnessed at their best. 


High interview! A moment rare and fine! 
What says the human to the Life Divine ? 


Awe-struck and hushed, the songstress, halting there 
A moment only, sank and knelt in prayer ; 


And all the people with uncovered head, 
Like one man bent them, while she, sobbing, said : 


“O Father of the Earth, and of the Heaven, 
To whom the mystic name of God is given! 


“I bless Thee for the grandeur of this sight, 
Creator of the water’s awful flight! 


“And, if there be in all the wide world o’er, 
A poor, dark soul who knew Thee not, before. 


“Oh, bring him to this great and solemn spot, _ 
That he may hear Thy voice, and doubt it not!” 


And half the people knelt them in their pines, 
To see the warm tears dashing her dear face ; 


And if the other half were slow to pray, 
They thought of God, and her, for many a day. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD. 


| 
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For the Companion. 


TRIED TO BE GOOD. 


The following story was recently told in a 
public gathering by an itinerant preacher in the 
South. Fifteen years ago, he said, he was passing 
through a large prison pen in one of the Gulf 
States. It was crowded with negroes, whose 
faces showed every phase of ignorance and bru- 
tality. One gigantic fellow crouched alone in a 
corner, his feet chained toa ball. There was an 
unhealed wound in his jaw, where he had been 
shot while trying to escape. 

The sight of the dumb, gaunt figure touched 
the visitor’s sympathies. 

‘How long has he to serve?’’ he asked the 
keeper. 

‘*For life.” 

‘‘Has he anybody outside to look after him? 
His old master? A wife or child?” 

‘“‘How should I know? Nobody but you has 
ever noticed him in all the time he has been 
here.” 

‘‘May I speak to him ?”’ 

“Yes, but only for a minute.” 

The minister hesitated. What could he say in 
one minnte ? 

He went up and touched the man’s torn cheek. 
“IT am sorry,’ he said. ‘I wish I could help 
you. 

The negro looked keenly at him; then the hard 
lines of his face softened, and he nodded to 
indicate that he accepted and believed in the 
sympathy expressed. 

“I am going away, and shall never see you 
again perhaps, but you have a friend who will 
stay here with you.”’ 

The small, keen eyes were on him; the negro 
dragged himself up, waiting and eager. 

‘You have heard of Jesus ?”’ 

“Yes, marse.”’ 

“He is your friend. If you are good and true, 
and pray to God to help you, I am sure He will 
care for you.” 

“Me? Me, marse?’’ 

“Yes. And if you surely try to do right, He 
will some time take you away from here to His 
home. He will; you may be sure of this.’’ 

“Come, sir!’’ called the keeper. ‘‘Time’s up.” 

The clergyman turned sorrowfully away. The 
prisoner crawled after him, dragging his chain, 
and catching his hand, held it in his own while 
he could. ‘Tears were in the clergyman’s eyes. 

Fourteen years passed. The convict was sent 
with gangs of his fellows from place to place to 
work in the mines or on the roads of the State. 
The old minister, coming back to the South, went 
down one day into a mine, and among the negro 
workmen saw a gigantic figure bent with hardship 
and with age. 

‘Who is that ?’’ he asked the keeper; the huge 
figure again attracting his attention. 

“A lifer, and he’s a steady fellow, the best of 
the gang.”’ 

Just then the “lifer’’ looked up. His figure 
straightened, for he had recognized the clergy- 
man. His eyes shone. ‘I knowed you, marse! 
Does you know me?” he said. ‘Will He come 
soon, dat you tole me about? Ise tried to be 
good.”’ 

“I do not know. But He will come.” 

“It’s a long time, sah. 1 keep a-tinkin’ "bout 


| had only once been followed—by Mr. Penhall, 


| excessively difficult, and completely coated with 





it and tryin’ ebry day.”’ 


“Don’t give up. He has promised. He will 
surely come.” 

“Yes, marse,’’ the negro said, humbly and 
sadly. ‘I hope He come soon.” 

The leader of the gang called to him, and he 
bent to his work again. The black face was gray 
He would not have long to wait. 

His friend came out of the mine and left him 
there. Whether his Master has called him home, 
or whether he still waits and hopes we do not 
know, but the homely story is like in meaning to 
the old legend of Laggo, the crusader, who for his 
bravery was allowed to light his little torch at the 
Holy Sepulchre, and carried it in his breast to his 
far distant home, protecting it against all storms 
or enemies that would have put out the sacred 
flame. 

The crusader carried his sacred treasure faith- 
fully to his journey’s end. The “Ise tried to be 
good”’ of the poor negro had shown the vitality of 
his faith, and exemplified in a far more touching 
way the lesson of the old-time legend. 


’ 


~~ 
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UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 
In August, 1887, two Germans, Lanmer and 
Lorria by name, undertook the ascent of the 
Matterhorn by the western flank, a route which 





eight years before. They took no guide, but 
sarried a drawing of Mr. Penhall’s route. On 
getting near the summit, they found the rocks 


treacherous ice. It was impossible for them to go 
on, hard as it seemed to fail after coming so far. 
Already they were in great danger. It was one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the rays of the sun 
struck the western wall of the mountain. What 
followed is thus described by Herr Lorria: 


The action of the sun upon the face of the 
mountain above us loosened the stones, and they 
came whistling past us like hail. Every moment 
the danger increased. With immense difliculty 
we reached the edge of a ravine which we must 
cross. On its farther side was safety, but to step 
upon the snow was to invite an avalanche. 

There was no time for long consideration. It 
was five o’clock; the burning rays of the sun came 
down upon us, and the big stones were all the time + 
whizzing by. 

We resolved to risk the short stretch across the 
ravine on the snow. Lanmer pulled off his shoes; 
I took the lead. Just before usa mighty avalanche 
went thundering down, and stones came leaping 
into the ravine, each stone giving rise to a new 
avalanche. 

All at once my consciousness was extinguished, 
and I did not recover it till twenty-one days after- 
ward. I can tell only what Lanmer saw. 

Gently from above an avalanche came sliding 
down upon us. It carried Lanmer away in spite 
of his efforts, and projected me with my head 
against a rock. Lanmer lay blinded by the pow- 
dery snow, and thought his fast hour had come. 

The thunder of the avalanche was fearful. We 
were dashed over the rocks, and at every change 
of the slope we flew into the air and then plunged | 
again into the snow. In this way, often dashing | 
against each other, we fell a distance which was 
afterward estimated by an engineer at six or eight 
hundred feet. 

We landed upon the Tiefenmatten Glacier. 1 
lay unconscious, buried in the snow. The rope 
had gone twice round my neck, and bound it fast. 
Lanmer, who quickly came to himself, pulled me 
out of the snow, cut the rope, and gave me a good 
shake. I awoke, but was delirious, and resisted 
all my friend’s efforts to pull me out of the track 
of the avalanche. 

However, he got me upon a stone, gave me his 
coat, and began creeping down the mountain on 
his hands and knees. His ankle was sprained so 
badly that he could not stand. Twice he felt him- 
self unable to go farther, but the thought of me 
kept him up and urged him on. . 

t three o’clock the next morning he reached the 
Staffel Alp, but none of the people were willing to 
venture upon the glacier. A messenger was 
despatched to Zermatt, and from there a relief 
party at once set out. By the time they reached 
the Staffel Alp, Lanmer was unconscious, but 
happily he. had written down directions as to my 
exact whereabouts. 

The men found me at half-past eight o’clock. I 
had removed all my clothing in my delirium, and 
had slipped off the rock on which Lanmer had left 
me. Oneof my feet was broken, and both of them 
were frozen into the snow, and had to be cut out 
with an axe. 

1 was brought back to Zermatt, and for twenty 
ym od lay unconscious, hovering between life and 

eath. 


~~ 
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WATERTON, THE NATURALIST. 


Those who studied Olney’s Geography, fifty 
years ago, can doubtless recall the picture that 
illustrated the description of Brazil. It depicted a 
white man riding on the back of a large alligator, 
which a dozen natives were hauling on shore. The 
rider was Charles Waterton, a rich young English- 
man, who preferred the forests of the Amazon to 
the comforts of his own land. He had been an 
ardent fox-hunter, but one day, just before the 
hunting season began, remorse suddenly seized 
him for wasting his time in riding after foxes. 
Immediately he changed his life from that of a 
sporting English gentleman to that of a naturalist, 
exploring the Brazilian forests. 


“The sun exhausted him by day, and the mosqui- 
toes bit him by night, but on went Mr. Charles 
Waterton,” wrote Sydney Smith. After his return 
to England he wrote an interesting book, descrip- 
tive of what he had done and seen, and surrounded 
——— estate, Walton Hall, with a nine-foot 
wall. 

He built the wall of that height, so that a fox 
might not jump on it and thus gain entrance into 
the park. It was the owner’s boast that only one 
fox had ever got its pads on the coping. 

The park was a refuge, where all sorts of birds 
and harmless little animals might come and go. 
There was not a gun in the Hall, nor a trap about 
the domain. The shyest of aquatic birds swam in 
the lake, and the smallest of the feathered tribe 
made their nests about the naturalist’s retreat, as 
if the golden age had come again within that nine- 
foot wall. Not a hedge was suffered to be cut 
within the park, which was two miles in circum. 
ference, or else, said the owner, “there would 
no berries for the blackbird or the poor man.” 

Mr. Joseph Hatton, from whose “Old Lamps and 
New” we have quoted, tells several anecdotes of 
this philosopher and naturalist. 

He would almost drag a visitor out to the lawn, 
eg, after nightfall, to listen to the quack of the 
ducks, as they settled on the lake. He was said to 
be able to recognize every fresh-water fow) by its 
note. 

When he went to London, he always visited the 
Zodlogical Gardens. Once the people stared when 








| be found! 


they saw him enter the cage of a fierce animal, 
with the keeper, and an old woman exclaimed, 
“Law! I'll be bound that’s the doctor.” “No, 
madam,” he replied, without taking his eye off the 
beast crouching in a corner, “‘you’re mistaken; it’s 
only the apothecary.” 

Ina certain place in his park were twelve large 
willows, one of which had been broken in a 
thunder-storm, and had been spliced up again with 
iron bands. “There,” said Waterton to a visitor, 
“are the Twelve Apostles; the broken one is Judas 
Iscariot. I hear it groaning like a troubled spirit 
when the wind is high.” 

His tomb, built under his own supervision, stood 
near the top of the lake under the shadow of the 
venerable oaks. At his funeral, his body, accord- 
ing to the directions of his will, was rowed across 
the lake, at the setting of the sun, and laid in the 
tomb. 
epitaph, written by himself in Latin, simply records 
a request: “Pray for the soul of Charles Waterton, 
whose wearied bones rest here.” 


+ 
* 





, For the Companion. 


MANDATES. 


The words the great commanders said, 
Were uttered out of hearts of flame : 
Each mandate like a bullet sped, 
Nor ever missed its aim. 


“March on!” and ‘“‘Follow me!” they cried, 
And every hero took his place ; 
And so the weak and strong were tried 
For glory or disgrage. 
So, while the endless battle lasts, 
Words hot as fire shall summon men ; 
And battle’s fiery furnace blasts 
Shall try them o’er again. 
Epwin R. CHAMPLIN. 
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ONE-EYED DEER. 


One of the good stories told about out-door life 
in “Wild Sports in the South” is that of a “‘fire- 
hunt,” which took place on a very dark night. 
Two men, with Jake, the boy, started out armed 
with guns, and bearing also a frying-pan wherein 
blazed a fire of pitch-pine knots. The deer, 
startled by this light, were expected to stand 
staring at it, allowing their eyes to be used as a 
mark for bullets. 


Suddenly I felt Stockton’s hand on my shoulder, 
compelling me to stop, and then the crack of his 
rifle told me he had fired at a deer I had not seen. 

“That deer shone up bright,” said he, in a self- 
satisfied tone, as he proceeded to load his gun. 

“Aren’t you going to secure your game before 
loading?” asked 1. 

We started in the direction of our prize, when, 
to our joy and astonishment, another blue light 
appeared in the same direction. Stockton fired 
again, and out went the light. 

“I shot the doe first,” he said, poting 

’ 


“and evidently the buck wouldn’t leave her.” 


He was a devoted Roman Catholic, and his | 





To telegraph without wires, to get light without 
heat, to make solid walls in effect transparent— 
such are some of the strange possibilities after 
which students of electricity may now strive with 
fair hopes of success; and the attainment of these 
ends would mark but a single step in the advance 
of modern science. 


* 
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SEA-CAPTAIN. 





AN OLD 


Fifty or sixty years ago the only regular packets 
for New York from London were the American 
Black X liners, sailing monthly. Captain Josiah 
Joshua Champion, though young-looking and with 
little appearance of the sailor about him, was one 
of the oldest and best-known men in the line. He 
greatly enjoyed telling how a timid lady passenger, 
on being referred to him when she came to engage 
a berth, said that it was “old Captain Champion 
that she wished to see!” Mr. Robert Leslie, in 
his “Old Sea Wings, Ways and Words,” tells 
several stories about this Yankee skipper. 


He did not believe in hurricanes or cyclones, and 
when he heard of ships being dismasted in them, 
always attributed cach disasters to rotten rigging 
or spars. 

Fire was the one thing which the captain “rather 
dreaded,” and at sea, according to him, “it had 
one point only in its favor over fire ashore, namely : 
that water ina general way was plenty and handy. 

* But,” the captain always added, “my carpenter 
is a smart man, and spends most of his spare time 
between-decks among the steerage people. And 
no mistake about it, the yarns he spins down there 
about his escapes from ships afire are not calcu- 
lated to make them careless about lights.” 

When a young man, the captain was once 
“pooped” in running too long before a heavy gale, 
when something started about the stern-post, and 
he was forced to jettison some of the cargo in 
order to lighten his ship aft and get at the leak. 

He was loaded with flour, cheeses, apples and 
American clocks. The clocks unfortunately were 
the first things that could be got at. In conse- 
quence over two hundred cases of clocks went to 
the bottom before the cheese-boxes were reached. 

He lightened his ship nearly a hundred tons aft 
in twelve hours, some of the steerage passengers 
keeping the pumps going while the crew handed 
up clocks and cheeses. 

“No, sir,” he said, “I guess I didn’t have to coax 
them passengers any. I just told ’em they’d got 
to pump or drown! But when I got home again in 
New York, and my owners asked, ‘How was it, 
Mr. Champion, that it did not occur to you to select 
something of less value than them timepieces?’ | 
felt pretty small. I only said: 

«*Well, gentlemen, I rather wish you’d ’a’ been 


| there yourselves, to pick and choose that night.’ 


“Yes, sir, that riled me, specially as my wife 


| was with me that voyage, and her own private 


his rifle, | 


Again we started, but had hardly taken a dozen | 


steps when lo! another light appeared. 


“It’s very strange,” said Stockton, as he raised | 


his gun to his shoulder, “but I’ve seen only one eye 
each time.” 

“Perhaps they’ve all been standing sidewise to 
you,” I replied. 

“Side or front,” he answered, 
fellow’s eye for him.” 

Crack went the ri 
rushed to secure our game. There was nothing to 
But soon the eye reappeared. 

“Here,” said Stockton, “something is the matter 
with my rifle, and I’ve been shooting all the time 
at the same deer. Give me yours.” 

He seized my piece, and when the eye, which 
had temporarily disappeared, pgale came glaring 
out, he took deliberate aim and fired 

“There,” said he, triumphantly, “he won’t show 
== a of his again! I’ve put the ball square 

nto it.” 

But he was mistaken. While he was reloading, 
the eye again flashed out. Stockton was half- 
ashamed and wholly amazed. ; 

“Take the rifle,” said he, briefly, “and let him 
have it. Ill hold the light.” 

As I was bringing the gun to my shoulder, I 
observed that Jake, the boy, was squirming about 
in a most unaccountable manner. Suddenly he 
broke into a wild yell of laughter. 

“What is all this tomfoolery about?” said 
Stockton, angrily, grasping him by the shoulder. 
“Tell me this instant, or rit send you home!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shrieked the boy. “Amelia 
Light-house! Five miles away! Oh my! oh my! 
Did I ever!” 

“Jackson,” said Stockton, after a period of dead 
silence, “‘we are a pair of donkeys. We’ve been 
shooting at the revolving light on the Amelia 
Light-house, five miles away !” 


ms 
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MARVELS OF ELECTRICITY. 


Wonderful as the advances in our knowledge 
and use of electricity have been in the past few 
years, there is reason to believe that we have yet 
hardly crossed the threshold of discovery in this 
direction. Hints of what is to come occasionally 
escape from the laboratories and studies of the 
men who are now pushing on the outposts of 
electrical science, and these hints sometimes fairly 
take away the reader’s breath. Men of science 
have not yet settled the question of what electricity 
is, but every new discovery shows more and more 
plainly that, whatever it may be, there is hardly 
any natural phenomenon in which it does not play 
a more or less important part. 


Professor Oliver J. Lodge thinks electricity isa 
mode of manifestation of the ether, that strange 
medium which is supposed to pervade all space, 
and to carry light from sun to planet, and from 
star to star. 

In a recent address Professor William Crookes 
points out some of the marvellous powers and 
a that the continued advance in our 

nowledge of electrical phenomena seems about 
to place within our grasp. 

Man is constantly searching for new and cheaper 
sources of energy by means of which he may 
drive his engines and carry on, in its fast-multi- 
plying forms, the work that civilization demands 
to have done. 

But men of science, like Professor Crookes, say 
that in a single cubic foot of the ether, in whic 
the earth is submerged, ten thousand foot tons of 
energy—that is, force enough to lift ten thousand 
tons one foot—lie imprisoned, only awaiting the 
magic touch of science to be loosed for the service 
of man. 

They tell us, also, that the latest researches give 
us reason to hope that these stores of power may 
actually be opened, and drawn upon. 

Professor Nicholas Tesla has already succeeded 
in ey in a room an electrostatic field, into 
which if a glass tube exhausted of air is carried, 
the tube will glow with light and illuminate the 
room like a lamp. It now appears, as Professor 
Crookes says, that “A true flame can be produced 
without chemical aid—a flame which yields light 
and heat without the consumption of material and 
without any chemical process.” Those who have 
studied “the chemistry of the candle’’ will appre- 
ciate what this means. 








pianny-forty was one of the fust articles that went 
overboard.’ 


+ 
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JUDGMENTS. 

Captain King, at one time governor in an 
Australian colony, was noted for his eccentricities. 
Some of his judgments and reproofs were decidedly 
original, and worthy of those Eastern potentates 
who deal so largely in poetic justice. One day, 
says the author of “The Convict King,” he was 





ECCENTRIC 


“Pll black that waited on by two prisoners suing for pardon. The 
fle, down went the eve, and we | petition of the one was signed by all the leading 


men of Sydney, that of the other bore but one name. 


“How comes it,” asked the governor, “that you 
have only one name on your petition, while this 
man has so many?” 

“T have lived with only one master all my time, 
sir,” said the man. “1! didn’t know anybody else.” 

The governor immediately gave him his pardon, 
but dismissed the other applicant, with the remark : 

“You know so many rich people that you don’t 
need anything more.” 

On another occasion, a settler waited on Gov- 
ernor King to ask for the loan of a prisoner to help 
him in shingling his house. 

“Come to me in six weeks, when harvest is over,” 
said the governor, ‘‘and I will find a man for you.” 

At the end of that period, the settler, whose 
reputation for laziness was well established, again 
presented himself. 

“Have you shingled your house?” asked the 
governor. 

“Oh, dear, no! I’ve been waiting for help.” 

“Well, go into that room, and you will see your 
man.’ 

Presently, the settler returned saying he could 
find no man, although he had looked all over the 
room, even under the table and behind the sofa. 

“Not find him!” said the governor. ‘How can 
that be? Come along with me, and I'll soon find 
him for you.” 

Governor King led the man up to the large 
mirror over the mantlepiece. 

“There’s the man to shingle your house,” said 
he. “Take him with you, quick, and see that he 
does it!” 


* 
> 


NO VACANCY. 





It is not true that “‘The tailor makes the gentle. 
man,” but it is true that a gentleman cannot safely 
neglect the tailor’s services, if he wishes people in 
general to take him for what he is. A man prom- 
inent in Canadian political life was somewhat too 
careless in this respect. 


This statesman was once on his way to call upon 
a well-known gentleman in Quebec, and stopped 
an Irishman in the street to inquire the way. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. Hunter lives?” said 
the statesman. 

“It’s no use your going there,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 

“But do you know where he lives?” 

“Faith, and I do; but it’s no use going there.” 

The inquirer began to get angry. 

“I didn’t ask your advice. I simply want to 
know where Mr. Hunter lives.” 

“Oh, well, he lives down that street yonder, the 
first house round the corner; but I tell you it’s no 
use your going there, for I’ve just been there 
myself, and he’s already got a man.” 

Mr. Hunter had advertised for a servant the day 
before, and the statesman, so the story goes, went 
at once and bought a new hat. 


* 
> 





“ASHAMED 0’ 


The Highlanders are loyal to Scottish genius. 
Sir Walter Scott, while making a tour of the 
Western Highlands, wrote to the innkeeper of 
Arroquhar, Loch Long, to have rooms prepared 
for him. 


On the appointed day it rained ceaselessly. As 
Scott drew near the inn, he was met on the hill 
near the house by the landlord, who, with bared 
head and backing every yard as Scott advanced, 
thus addressed him: 

“Gude guid us, Sir Walter! This is just awfu’! 
Sic anadownpour! Was ever the like? I really 
beg your pardon! I’m sure it’s no fault o’ mine. 1 
canna think how it should happen to rain this way, 
just as you, o’ a’ men of the warld, should come to 
see us. It looks amaist personal! 1| can only say, 


THE WEATHER.” 


for my part, I’m just ashamed o’ the weather!” 








JANUARY 28, 1892. 
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And the leaves had 
faded, as green 
leaves must, 

Faded and _ stiff. 
ened and died. 


And Royal was talk- 
ing one winter’s 
day, 

And longing for 
summer’s heat, 

That the roses might 
come again, fair 
and gay, 

And send forth 
their odor sweet. 


Then he looked and 
laughed, and he 
cried,‘ How fine! 

O mamma, do come 
and see! 

There are little bird 
blossoms all over 
my vine, 

As thick as thick 
can be.” 


A flock of sparrows, 
happy and free, 
Sat there in the 
falling snow; 
But the “little bird 
blossoms” had 
wings, ah me! 
And were swifter 
than roses to go. 
EMMA C. Down. 


ee 


For the Companion. 


THE OLDEST DOLL 
IN AMERICA. 


The name of this 
ancient maiden is 
Letitia Penn, and 
she is just one hun- 
dred and _ ninety 
years old. 

I made her ac- 
quaintance the past 
summer in an old 
Quaker home in 
Maryland. The 
farm has been in 
the possession of the 
family for one hun- 
dred and seventy 
years, and the old 
house, torn down a 
few years ago he- 
cause rats rendered 
ituninhabitable, was 
one of three that 
stood as sentries in 
a direct line from 
Washington to 
Yorktown, Va. 

Carefully guarded 
and most tenderly 
treated is Letitia, 1 
can assure you. She 
has made her ap- 
pearance before the 
public but once in 
all these long years, 
and thatin the pages 
of a novel whose 
story had to do with 
this same delightful 
Quaker community. 

It is no unusual 
thing for strangers 
to come and ask to 
see “the old doll,” 


but the favor of her presence is granted only to 
. * . z : at a1 - - - si). 99 “The steak is : 
friends and their friends, for she is considered | IN WINTER. will have to take milk,” or “The steak is all 


quite a treasure. 


1 obtained permission to write about her, and I 
want to tell you of how she looks, and of the long 
journey she made nearly two centuries ago, and 
of how she came to be where she is to-day. 

After William Penn returned to England with 
his family, his little daughter sent this doll toa 
playmate in Philadelphia, and she remained with 
the descendants of her little first owner until | 
sixty or seventy years ago, when she was given 
toa family in Maryland, and passed from them | 
soon after to her present owners. 

Letitia’s costume looks a little old-fashioned think I found in the attic? I found a Bible with | 
now, but doubtless when she was a young lady | 
she was in the height of the fashion. 

She is dressed in court dress, a full skirt of | make things come out even at meals, sometimes 
brocaded silk and plain silk of various colors, | the children’s big appetites would quite exhaust | in the kitchen range She asked her mother what | 2. 1. Buttery, butter, butte, butt, but. %. Bares, 
and a kind of silver tissue in stripes, and it is| one dish before everybody had as much as he] it was. ‘Oh, nothing but a popping in the stove!” | bars, bar. 3. Zeal, zea. 4. Testa, test. 5. Vesta, 
lined with some stiff material so that even now, | wanted. 





CHILDR 


For the Companion. 
BIRD BLOSSOMS. 


The roses had withered and fallen to dust 
On the vine that was Royal’s pride, 


EN’S 


a A 


| supported by her skirts. The low-cut bodice, | brown jute or lamb's wool combed out, it is not 
showing the painted wooden neck, is of velvet of | hair, and laid very smoothly away from a middle 
| some light shade. part. 
| Age has faded the once bright colors and The eyes are narrow, long and black, the lips 
tarnished the silver lace, and the nap is all gone and cheeks are painted red, with a little smile on 
from the velvet waist, but it is still a pretty dress, | the smal! mouth. 
because so carefully made. | The face is the oldest-looking part of the doll, 
The cambric skirts are very, very yellow now, | it is so different from the faces we see nowadays 
}and so thin and frail one hardly dares to touch | on people or dolls, just such, however, as we see 
| them, but the dainty sewing still shows in the fine | in pictures of women of that time. 
hems and seams. As Letitia stood before us on the table in her Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
The doll is all of wood in one piece, and the | quaint and ancient dress, we wondered whether 1 
arms and legs are only a strait stick with the | her first young owner would be more interested in 
rudest imitation of hands and feet. a modern Parisian doll than we in this treasure 
On the head is a wig-like arrangement of faded | of the past. Cora L. SMALL. 













NUTS TO CRACK 
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BEHEADED RHYME, 


A brown and skilful boatman 
| Plies his delightful * « « « «, 
Andover the smooth 


waters 
—_ soe Daily propels his 
Yet he is ever watch 
me ful 
i For dangers fore 
and * * «. 


2. 





ANAGRAMMATICALI 
SPELLING LESSON 







leovscenhrpt re 
lating to fireworks 


f, Kiiablrhynnt— 
N winding 
Tabanlniic inca 


pable of being satis 

( Hy fied 

\\ 4 Tsscanmiyg —ath 

" letic exercises. 
Nigrofe—remote. 
Hasnteeouce — the 

shield of a family. 
Lrueccabn—a pre 

clous stone, 
Yidrrtenoxaar— 


OY 
ranges and app } 
AY” nd babys ball are round. 
Soe ir ecetly picture - book, 
A hat is square, We found. 5 
nd an e@¢n@ ) 15 oval, 
“nd the EI Bayne all, a 
When you take them b themselves, \ am horizontal 
Triangles LN they call... Bwhen in bed | wail:= TSS 
ie. *8 And from sitting quite*érec 
If I chance to swerve, ave the starwort. 
‘Then my rounded shoulders make _ Wiveamways 


tail a standard, and 


What iS called a Curve. ed a feminine 


NY 









am perpendicular Se 86a 
> ‘ Yh, Specuiiora—whim 
When I stand up straig ht we 5 nn 


lt 


square, 


3. 


AMPUTATIONS. 








; 1. Behead and cur 
MI tail novel, and leave 
a river of Germany. 
2. Behead and eur 
tail dominion, and 
leave the starwort. 


ZA 






A 3 

ee! a sheet of paper 
Troll together neat. 

Straight and smooth, and thenl have “a ein panty nd 
A.cylinder complete. a a iter 
But if thus J widen out 

Either end alone, 


Leok! it makes a different thing. 
That is called a cone. 


5. Behead and cur 


a | \\, 


4. 









4. 
RIDDLE. 


limade a beautiful 
tire, which Ethel ad 


oints there are, a many, 
n my pencil one. ave, whieh thet ad 
Two on Mothers scissors, _ ities: te 
DW Five a star has on, Sy SEs 
\ And our dog@ ie has one “™rs 
Right upon his nose. 
And my dancing-master ¥ $ cpm 


“Gi ldren, point Your toes ‘ better hairtonic than 






5. 


CONCEALED 
PROVERBS. 





Oh! the world of wonders 

Is so very full, —— ane 
How can little children learn —2S @e ; ane can get into 
Half enough in school ? Ve 3 

[must look about me ai 


of the line of travel, 
Everywhere j go, 


there is not much 
danger of it. 

Keep my eyes awahe and wise, 

Theres such a lot to hnow. 


Whoever would 
expect to see a 
mouse and an old 
gray cat waltzing to 
getherin May, would 
look (if he were at 
the sea-shore) for a 
king ina cornfield. 









6. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a boy’s 
name, my second 
may be a man or a 
woman, a boy or a 
girl, but in the com 
pany where it is 
most at home = its 
number is twenty 
one; my third is the 
Christian name of a 
celebrated outch 
painter; my whole 
say, “There is no more chocolate, Johnnie; you | is a time when skating, snowballing and sliding 
, : down hill are in order. 





For the Companion. 


gone, let me give you some ham.” Answers to Puzzles in Last Numier 


One evening he was taking tea with a lady, 
who asked him if he would have milk or water to 
drink. 

“Thank you,” said Johnnie, “I will take 


The east wind comes a-whistling 
Round the house at night, 

Or the north wind comes a-blustering, 
And all the world is white; 


1. Ewe, you. 
2 


. Win—winnow, Winsome, wintry, so —sota 
solace, solid, solo, some oon, soother, sore, soup 





Soon icicles and snowballs, : ‘ : 
| Drifts and frozen creeks whichever you have the most of.” 3. ~ ns - ; ne - - } 
Will help us raise through winter days | IL " a 
A crop of rosy cheeks. A.M. P. | Risin aia PLUMP 
ee Henry was visiting a relative who had a large HUMP 
| attic full of old things. One day when he had “~ - pitti tas Now Bnatanl 
For the Companion. | been playing up there, he came running down- -_ : - 


stairs and shouted, “Cousin Anna, what do you | 4. Any, jury, nay, ay, January. 


POLITE JOHNNIE. 


Johnnie Twichell belonged to a very large | an apothecary in it.” 5. Vineyard. 
. 6. 1. Composition. 2. Congratulated. 3. Galli 


family, and although Mamma Twichell meant to as a raski 4. Systematic 5. Parachutes. 6. Con 
LovisE, two years old, heard a stone explode | SGonally. Te sc = eee 


5 


vest. 6. Barras, barra. 








Louise looked thoughtful a moment, and then | 


after nearly two centuries, Letitia can stand alone, | So Johnnie was used to hearing his mama | she said, “Auntie, I believe the stove sneezed!”’ | 8, Switch (switch of hair, railway switch, a whip) 
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SOCIETY NEWS. 


few people, especially there are few 
of the more artistic sex, who have not a taste for 
splendor, for luxury, for the impressively pictu 
resque in human life and in its manner of living. 


There are 


This is, however, by no means to say that they 
are unhappy if they cannot live magnificently 
themselves. 

A very small number are able to do that, and 


a large number, we are glad to believe, have too 
good sense to do so if they could. But it is to 
them a gratification to see what is splendid, to read 
of it and to talk about it. 

We have not, in America, the European resource 
to feed the public fancy—a court, with a king and 
queen and princes, and above all, princesses. One 
need spend but a very short time abroad to learn 
how real a place the doings of these personages 
have in the every-day life of the common people. 
They recur in conversation as regularly as the 
weather, and with infinitely interesting 
variations. 

There is always a prince with a rumored romantic 
love-story, or an engaged princess whose trousseau 
is a wonder of lace and embroideries, or a royal 
baby just christened, or a young couple married 
amid popular rejoicings heightened to the utmost 
dramatic effect by flowers and music, festivals and 
illuminations. 

A true American girl of democratic inclinations 
is annoyed to find how easy it is to slip into the 
habit of a foreign country in these respects, and 
almost ashamed to discover how real is her interest 
in people of whom only a very few are politically 
important, while many are a burden upon their 
nation, and their very magnificence a reproach. 

Yet we have something of the same sort at 
home—more crude, less artistic, and without the 
earefully arranged effects, and what might be 
called the decorum of luxury which centuries of | 
court life and kingly rule have’ produced in} 
Europe. 

We have an indefinite but gorgeous something 
called society which is apart from all the thousand 
more genuine, intelligent and helpful social circles 
which pervade the United States. 

This society does really fulfil one want of human | 
nature. It is not averse to newspaper fame, and 
the accounts of its balls, dinner-parties, costumes 
and equipages are supplied daily to the public. 

It has money. It can buy beautiful things, and 
the descriptions of these satisfy the imagination of 
many a gay and sensible country girl who if she, 
were a millionaire, would spend her money 
more Wisely than upon trunks full of the extrava- 
gant “creations” of a Paris dressmaker, or super- 
fluous jewels enough to fill a show-case. 

She questions the extravagance that spends a 
fortune for floral decorations that fade in a night, 
and thinks the money wasted on costumes for a 
famous fancy dress ball something very nearly 
wicked. But she reads of these things because they 
minister to her imagination, and bring scenes of 
splendor and beauty vividly before her eyes. 

She reads of the tournament in Ivanhoe, which | 
we do not expect her to enjoy the less for disap 
proving of the theory of tournaments. 

This “society news,” as it is called, is widely 
read, and certainly indicates something more than 
admiration on the part of many people of the 
empty, foolish, and conspicuous mode of life 
depicted 

The sooner such society is relegated in the public 
opinion to the post of picturesque uselessness 
occupied by royalties and courtiers in other lands 
the better. 


more 





too, 
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SEEKING THE HIGHEST. 


It is interesting to remember that Doré’s great 
picture of “Christ leaving the Pretorium” was 
originally bathed in light, and made up of brilliant 
masses of color. 

When the artist had labored at it for two or three 
years, and had at length almost finished it, he 
invited a friend, who was not only a Biblical 
scholar but a judge of art, to visit his studio and 
frankly criticise the work. 

Canon Harford complied with the request, but 
though he made the tour of the room and spoke of 
all the minor works there, he made no mention of 
the great canvas before him. Doré bore the silence 
as long as he could, and then said, anxiously : 

“You don’t like it!” 

Then the critic acknowledged that he was disap- 
pointed. 

“The sky,” said he, “should be overcast. The 
awful morning should not be one of sunlight. The 
entire picture should be darkened, so that the eye 
would naturally seek the figure of the Saviour.” 

Doré was thoughtful and depressed, and his 
mother tearfully protested that her son’s master- 
piece should not be touched. He asked his friend 
to meet him at the studio on the following morning, 
and when Canon Harford did arrive there he found 
that the painter’s mind was made up. 

Although the time for sending pictures to the 
Salon was at hand, and Doré must sacrifice the 
hope of years in withholding his picture, not for 
that reason would he hesitate in his search for the 
very highest beauty. Mounting a ladder before 
the glowing canvas, he turned to his friend and 
said: 

“Wait!” 

Then, with broad sweeps of deep neutral tint 
he proceeded to cover the upper part of the picture, 
working with feverish activity, in order to obscure | 
all the bright lights and get at a rough idea of the 
scene as he intended it to appear 

The change was amazing. The figure of Christ 
stood out in commanding majesty through the 
gloom of that sorrowful morning, and the artist 
saw at once that he had done well, 
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The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament by burning it with 
alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 
has no affinity for the skin and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
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Mouth Orga an Chart teaches a tune in ten minutes. 
Agts. wntd. 2c. stamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


A trade oy learned ; costs little to start. I will furnish 
outfits and give work in ae -- ment. Circulars free. 
Address F. LOWEY, BY , Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Use Parker’s Guger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, 
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stationer. D. DIXON © RuC THT. E CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Solid Gold, $1.95 


Send stamp ae Eye-test. 


KEENE OPT. CO., 
1301 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Amateur Gardening for Amateur Gardeners. 














Breezy, Brief and Brainy. Crisp, Chatty and Cheery. 
Gaby 0 cts. a ear, witha handsomely illustrated 
cwes a i rhe elle of Springfield,” which 1 wil 
a’ of oO! . 
ing p baw p= fe lossoms iele md mail 1 


Try it MA TEU Address, 
EUR GARDENING, Springfeld, Mass. 
For this week only, we will send 
Nicht GOWNS postpaid. “Hubbard” Night 
Q They are worth®1 
1 oy one cotaiagee sent free 


sowns, tucke oke and 
MAHLER BROS., 503-505 6th Wve., N. Y. 





trimmed withem roidery, 
Reavy muslin, or; 
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And STEREOPTICO 
ting every subject for 


SBeLicexn aieit sillustra 
TIONS, 
ete. 1% ef able business for aman ny oy capi 
7,7 nterns for Home Amusement. 
ree. 
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mp. a a 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
jes throughout the United 
tates for eS. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
uired until they are rece ved, 
‘0 obligation to peep | ups 
unsatisfactory. Sen or cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 











XAMINE all the new bicy- 
cles for 1892, but do not 
buy any until you have seen the 
WARWICK Perfection CYCLE 
with Pneumatic or Cushion Tires, 


Then vou will buy no other. 

















a. aus PAPER al W. Madison-st. Chicago. 


| coop NEWS TO LADIES. 
i New Departure. Benutiful 
Presents to every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our _celebra 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American | 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 29, New York. 








Pkg. Lettue 
bo adish, Tomate and 
ohne cons is Flower Seode ~in 4 
d in no catalog i 
dee ereernnetorse By 
er is to induc ° 
my live Northern Grown “scode, 
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AND ROSES 
legant Catalog con- | 








| 
Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; | 
lounce in a‘box, all good Silk and good colors, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, filteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts. Send postal note or stamps to 

















No OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. Ss. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popula 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three e wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
lutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Pegs, or maliet on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. L YON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 
which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


= = — audaspneie mgm 


“WORTH A GUINEA A pox.” 


EECHAMS 


ae 
EFFECTUAL. 


Human health can only be maintained 

when the rules of life are strictly obe chy 
Man’s system is like a town; to be healt. 
it must be well drained. This drainage % 
frequently interfered with by careless 
habits, and when it becomes clogged, ill- 
ness is the result. 
Beecham’s Pills have been in popu. 
lar use i ee for fifty years and 
ares 4 ee ina safe, gentle ¢ 
manner, ‘e eep human drainage in ‘ 
perfect order.—American Analyst. 

Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box, 

New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 4 


Vor: 

















"FREE. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK 







ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 


ADORES§ 
E.W.HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 




















An elegant ———- 
impurities from the sca! 


&e. 
BARCLAY & 








exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
P, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, 
wmagiate or by Mai cts. 

44 Stone St... New York. 


HAIR 





sprains, 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 








a VAR BALLS. 
CATARRH 
, AT ri 


For over FIFTY YEARS this old poet remedy for CA- 
TARRH and all its attendant —— has been in use. It was 
oe by CHAS. BOWEN oe +e rep “aenagl oor ecco 

ave ai ppeared, and after a brief pe 


TOC UEP AANEthY RANE Tose Feces 


D and headacfie proceeding from it are QUICKLY 
THE ie od {t often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Keep } aon well 
corked. Notice the fac-simile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
the label. PRICE. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
F. C. KEITH, General Agent Cleveland, O. 














DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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THOPPA-RIDING. 


A curious mode of conveyance in India is the 
thoppa, a long cane basket with a seat in the 
middle, from which hangs a small board to support 
the feet. Over the head is a covered top of cane 
and cloth. As you sit in this basket, says Mrs. | 
Grimwood, in “My Three Years in Manipur,” a 
man carries you on his back, supporting some of 
the weight by a strap which attaches the back of 
the thoppa to his head. He always begins by 
informing you that you are much too heavy to be 
lifted by a single individual, except for double | 
pay; but eventually picks you up, and carries you 
as if you were a mere feather-weight. | 





Going along backwards, and knowing that, should 
the man’s headstrap break, you will doubtless be 
precipitated down the cliff are not pleasurable 
sensations, but one becomes exceedingly callous 
after a lengthy course of thoppa-rides in the hills. 

Sometimes the bearer remembers that it is a cold 
night, and his patron is going to a ball, to be there 
four or five hours while he is left outside in the 
cold. Having arrived at the conclusion that the 
cold will probably by that time be intense, he will 
begin the journey enveloped in all the coverings 
he can muster. 

After he has gone some distance with the thoppa 
he becomes warm, and rapidly divests himself of | 
his many wrappers, placing them on the top of the 
machine, where they flutter about, now and then 
hitting one playfully in the mouth or eye. Having 
made themselves as unpleasant as they possibly 
can, they end by falling off into the road. 

The bearer perceives them, and immediately 
descends with you to his hands and knees, and 
grovels about until he recovers the fallen raiment. 
During this process your head assumes a down- | 
ward tendency, and your heels fly heavenward; | 
should you move ever so slightly in any direction, 
you immediately find yourself sitting on the 
ground, in an attitude less dignified than hasty. 

Then you may rage at the native, and abuse all 
his relations, according to custom, in his own 
language, and you will not impress him in the | 
least; but use good, sound, fish-wife English, and | 
he will treat you as becomes a person worthy of | 
respect. 


* 
> 





HEPHZIBAH’S SPEECH. i 
The old-time residents of a small town in Maine | 
were familiar with two grim-visaged and dark- |} 
complexioned individuals who travelled about the 
country, each bearing a huge pack or bundle on 
her back. In winter they used a small hand-sled 
to carry their goods and belongings. They were 
known as Hephzibah and Polly Austin. 


Hephzibah was said to have dealings with 
familiar spirits, and consequently was feared and 
shunned by those who knew no better than to! 
believe the story. Children especially were some- 
times frightened to meet the two women, although | 
they were never known to harm any one. 

One day Hephzibah and Polly came down the 
village street just at the noon recess of the school. 
The children regarded them quietly until they 
were supposed to be out of hearing. Then a shout 
went up, “There goes Hip and Poll Austin.” | 

Unluckily they were within hearing, and the} 
children, seeing Hephzibah drop her bundle and 
run toward them, fled for refuge into the school- 
house. 

To their horror, she followed; and going up to 
the teacher, related her grievances and ached 
redress. 

The teacher reprimanded the children, and 
ordered them to their seats, although recess had 
just begun. This, they supposed, was the end 
of the whole affair; but they were mistaken. 
—~ ye grasped the door-case with both hands 
and, leaning forward, said: 

“Scribes, Pharisees and hypocrites, | could keep 
a better school than this.” 

Then she joined her sister, who was waiting for 
her at the door, and both went on their way. Her 
meaning undoubtedly was that she would maintain 
a better discipline among the scholars, and teach 
them to be civil, even to tramps like herself. 


—oe - - 


FROM THE FRENCH. 





The Chicago Mail prints a communication recently 
received by Mayor Washburne from a Parisian 
inventor, who seems to have heard of Chicago as a 
place of wealth and enterprise. What he has to 
say is first expressed in French, and then, lest the | 
mayor should not be familiar with foreign tongues, 
it is translated into English, as follows: 


G. Boulanger, 

Inventor, Ham, France, 
lam (Somme). 7th Oct. 

To Mister the Mayor of Chicago, America—I 
have the honor to come beg you to put myself of | 
rapport with a moneyed man for two projects of | 
inventions called to astonish the world. 

Ist—Velocipedy aérial. | 

2d—Transport giddy in the space. } 

In France the inventors are considered as of the 
fools and prospered not that to die of hunger. 

Counted upon your extreme amiableness, will 
you to receive all my thanks, Mister the Mayor, 
and my good respectful salutations. 

G. BOULANGER. 

P. S.—Ham is 30 leagues in Paris. Inventor 
“Leader of Safety Boulanger.” 


Readers who can write French and English 
without mistake will be justified in laughing at M. 
Boulanger’s peculiar diction. 


+ 
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INTERRUPTION. 





A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a 
simple yet effective remedy for all Throat troubles. | 
Sold only in boxes. Pricé, 25 cents. (Adv. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povcukeerrsix, N. Y., 
offers botn sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 300 “4. inches can be made with our package of 60 
splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors, 25c. ; | 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, 
asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


Normandie 
; Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 
SPECIAL MERIT for Paint- 
broidery, and all kinds of Fancy 
Work. id 10c. for 30 good sized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant . 
us 
























Erict on Agents Wanted, Pleasant and 
CONTREXEVILLE MFE.CO. 15 Grant Ave Manville.R.1. 
‘* Why is Santa Claus 


Reading The Youth’s Companion 
Premium List?”’ 





We asked this question of our readers on 
November’ 26th, and offered a $50 ELGIN or 
WALTHAM GOLD WATCH as a prize for 
the best answer on a postal card. 

postal card answers came back. 
15,863 Most of this enormous number of 
replies were bright, reflecting marked credit on 
the readers of The Companion. To select the 
cleverest reply was extremely difficult. The 
judges, however, agreed that EDWIN PARKER 
PHILLIPS, of Watertown, Mass., ought to have 
the prize. We shall print the sparkling poem in 
which he answered the question during the 
coming year. 


The Youth’s Companion, | 
Boston, Mass. 














SPECIAL 


Night Cowns. 


1 Lot Mother | 

- Hubbard Night 
es Gowns with 
front yoke of 
tucks, Double 
Back, Hamburg 
on neck, front 
& sleeves, good 
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Lu quality cotton, 
3 y well made, for 
a leader for our 
i Cotton Under- 
18) q LJ % “ 7 | 
| ey 63e 
| Be : . 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


4DAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTEY. 




















DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
come to me every day. Here is one of Paralysis 
— Blindness—and the Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cure all these ? I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 

VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir; 1 will state my case 
to you: About nine years ago 1 was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few} 
months I was restored to health. About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone | was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re- 
gard to my eyes,as I lost my left eye, and about 
six months ago my right eye became affected with 
black spots over the sight as did the left eye | 
— perhaps some twenty of them — but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my right 
eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 
heaven is once more making its appearance in my 
left eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, and 
thank God and your Medical Discovery. 

Yours truly, HANK WHITE. 











ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
comniend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §0c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 











of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 





TRADE MARK. 





being  par- 





ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 


Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 














. ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





ALL ‘artes 


FREE 


| 





Every subscriber for 1892 to A 
terns free. 
agreement to help each other and 


the greatest offer ever made by a 
three months free. No advance i 


RTHUR’S New Home Macazine, 


| . . ‘ ’ ° 

Illustrated, will receive $3.00 worth of McCall’s Glove-fitting pat-_ 
McCall & Co. want to introduce their new patterns ; | 
we want to increase the circulation of our magazine. 


We make an 
the result is our subscribers get | 
magazine. New subscribers get | 

n price; still only $1.50 a year. | 


Full particulars in January number, sent post-paid (including a 





Thomas Carlyle, though a great talker on occa- 
sion, did not talk with people who, in his opinion, 
were not worth his talk. A young American once 
called on “the sage of Chelsea” with a letter of 
introduction from a friend. 


Mr. Carlyle talked with him long, enough to get 
the impression that the young man had no ideas to 
exchange for his own, and then relapsed into 
=— silence, gazing the while steadily into the 

re. 

The visitor, who was much awed by the presence 
of the great man, sat in similar silence for several 
minutes. Then it occurred to him that his host | 
was waiting for him to say something. 

“Ah—Mr. Carlyle—” he_ began, falteringly, 
“what a fine old neighborhood—ah—Chelsea is—” 

“Don’t interrupt me!” thundered Carlyle, looking 
up angrily. 

“Ah, but Mr. Carlyle!” said the young man, in 
astonishment; “but you weren’t saying anything!” 

“Saying anything? No, you blockhead; you 
interrupted my silence!” 





pattern order, worth 25 cents), for five two-cent stamps. Address, | 


THE ARTHUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LOCK BOX 9i3. 


PHILADELPHIA. 












& ROSESHES 


D TH 
3 Catalogue Free to.2Smiswzoats fa'tseu:& 
38 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


HARRISONCO. — 
” ST OINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. | 





EY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 


most comp! 


CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago, Il 
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LEAD ALL 


Have done so for years and are as 
far ahead in °92 as ever before. 
UR new Seed Book is a wonder and is 
yronounced the best Seed and 
ant Catalogue published. All the 
striking novelties as well as the old 
standbys, are represented in colors; not 
only Vegetables and Flowers, but also 
Flowering Plants, Small Fruits, Nut- 
Bearing Trees, etc. It contains 752 illus- 
trations, weighs over 11 0z., is brim-full 
and running over with all the good 
things in Plant life. This Catalogue, 
representing the largest mail trade in 
America, should be in the hands of every 
ardener or fruit-grower. You need 
ft. It is too expensive to mail free; 
send five 2 cent stamps and you will 
receive a copy by return mail. This does 
not represent half its cost. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this paper and you will receive, 
free of charge, a packet of Earliest of All 
Tomatoes ( now first offered, worth 20 cts. any 
other way.) It is 3 to 5 days earlier than any 
other, of good shape, size and color; it is The 
Vegetable novelty of 1892. or, if you prefer, a 
packet of Marguerite Carnation which blooms 
four months from sowing the seed. 


cs 
$300 FOR 100 PODS! 
For years I have been improving the Tree 

Bean and this season,| am pleased to say m 


Improved Strain wilt 
beat anything yet of- 
fered, Itgrows about 
2 feet high, branching 
out in all directions, 
bearing its pods so 
high that they seldom 
touch the ground, en- 
abling it to stand a 
wet spell without in- 
jury. They have al- 
\ ways been my special- 
ty and yield immense 
ly, often almost 100 
pods eachplant. lwant 
a Plant produced by 
someone, containing 
100 PODS and will 
= my 8800 cash for it. 
: ———s Pidne some. zou may 
win the 8300. tach 
Hills’ Improved Prolific Tree Bean. package contains 
enough to plant 100 hills and full directions for culture. 
corny sv 





corn Ww 

Is the earliest and best kind to suit all soils in the world, 

The ears are the largest and handsomest of all and if 

you once plant itall your neighbors will want some, 
nt = Cc 


Is pronounced by ail the finest evergrown: are best quality 
and grow from 15to 22in.long. Its beauty willsurpriseyou. 
MY CATALOGUE is worth 50 cts. to any one who vets 
it. 8500 offered largest order; $500 for a 54 pound Tomato, 
6500 for a Pansy Blossom, and above Bean Prize. 

CL will senda packet each of Improved Tree Bean, 
Sweet Corn and Cucumber with my alogue of bargains, 
foronly 2% cts. Greatest bargain logue ever sent out. 

Every person sending ver for above collection, 
DEN BALL TURNIP, 
’ grown, and a 50 cent cer- 
tificate for seeds, your choice from my bargain catalogue 


free. F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y¥. 
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This excellent variety is distinguished from all | 
others by its lanes stiff stalks, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, standing up like a tree without support of any kind 
{t bears very abundantly of large. bright red to 

toes, very smooth, and of fine flavor; it is ex- 
tremely early and entirely free from rot; the leaves 
are very curly and of a very dark green, almost black, 
ing the plant very ornamental as well as useful. 


| FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


| A very handsome variety of superior quait > firm 
and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from tO to 12 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


5 

FINCH’S SURE HEAD CABBAGE | 
Is all head and sure to bead. Very uniform in 
| size, firm and fine in texture. excellent in ¢ pality, and 
|a good kee re ose, of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
grew a head which weighed 64}, pounds. 
|” gr" will send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 
| and C , with my Lllustrated Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Silver or 28 cents in Stamps. 


‘FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


rapid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart- 
| shaped leaves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and deli- * 
cate white blosso emitting a delicious cinnamon 
fragrance, will grow from 10 to 30 feet in a single 
| season, and for covering Arbors, Screens and Ver- 
andas is without a rival. I will send 6 BULBS 
FREE, and paid, to every person sending me 
25 cents for the above Tree Tomato Collection, 
the bulbs will produce 5 Beautiful Vines exactly 
same in every respect as I have been selling for 
One Dollar. Address plainly 
FRANK FINCH, (Box C)CLYDE,N.Y. 
| €@Every person sending SILVER for this collec- 
| tion will receive extra a packet of the Mansfield 
Tomate (also known as the Prize) which has been 
| grown over nine feet in heighth, bearing fruit of good 
quality. weighing from one to two pounds each. 


SFIELD TREE To 
































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, ana, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recoyered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Three weeks are required after the 





For the Companion. 


THE EYE. 


No organ of the body is liable to a greater 
variety of ailments than the eye. More than forty 
such diseases are enumerated in medical works. 

Some of these tend toward blindness, partial or 
complete. Some are highly contagious. Some are 
peculiar to the earliest stages of infancy; some to 
old age. Some are due to other diseases; some 
originate with the eye itself; some are the result 
of external wounds. Some are brought on by the 
improper use of the eye; some by the abuse of 
other organs. Some are partially or wholly cura- 
ble; others are not. 

As we have two eyes, the loss of one does not 
materially affect the sight. The double provision 
is a wise and benevolent one in the case of an 
organ exposed to so many accidents from without 
and so many diseases from within. 

The value of the sight is never fully appreciated 
until it is lost or impaired. Few persons realize 
that the eye is an intricate piece of mechanism, 
with a vastly more complex and delicate adjust- 
ment than the costliest watch. Even in our public 
schools the children and youth are allowed to 
abuse it in a most perilous way, the teachers 
seeming to be perfectly ignorant of probable dis- 
astrous results. 

To say nothing of the thousands of the hope- 
lessly blind, let any one go to the many eye- 
infirmaries of our land, and witness the streams 
of patients constantly pouring through them, and 
to the offices of our numerous oculists, and see 
them, forenoon and afternoon, filled with sufferers 
patiently waiting their turn, and he will certainly 
come to feel the urgent need on the part of the 
community in general of a more intelligent and 
conservative use of the eyes. 

It is a disgrace to our educational institutions 
that half of our students bring away from them 
myopic — short-sighted —eyes, and that, even in 
our grammar schools, children who have hardly 
reached their teens become life-long slaves to 
spectacles, formerly regarded as the almost exclu- 
sive badge and burden of old age. And it must 
be remembered that short-sightedness is not a 
mere inconvenience, but a disorder that tends 
toward ultimate visual disorganization. 

Some of the graver troubles of the eyes are 
liable to extend from one eye to the other. To 
prevent this, and thus to save the sight, it has long 
been the practice to take out—enucleate—the dis- 
eased eye, and insert a glass one in its place. But 
artificial eyes often become sources of irritation, 
and more recently it has been proposed simply to 
sever the optic nerve, through which the morbid 
extension from one eye to the other is believed to 
take place. Of course in some diseases enuclea- 
tion would still be necessary. 


Se 


MUSCULAR BABIES. 


An English physician, Dr. Louis Robinson, has 
devoted a vast amount of time and thought to 
proving his theory that babies of the human 
species, like all monkeys, have a wonderful power 
in the flexor muscles of the forearm, so that during 


| rolled on bis back, pawing ineffectuall 





the first few hours after birth they are able to hang 
by the hands, entirely supporting the weight of 
the body, for a period varying from ten seconds to 
two minutes and a half. 

He has experimented upon one hundred and 
fifty children, some of them a few days old, and | 
others less than an hour, and in two cases only 
have they failed to hang from a stick by their tiny 
hands. 

One curious fact is that when a child lets go, and | 
falls from its support, it seems to be rather from a 
desire of changing its position than because it is 
tired. When, even after hanging for more than a 
minute, a finger is given it to clutch, one will find | 
by the energetic grip of its tiny hand that the little 
animal is by no means exhausted. 

It is unnecessary to say that in each case there is 
no possible risk for the child. Doctor Robinson | 
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declares that a healthy baby is really a “tough 
little animal,” and that he is careful not to select 
weak children who might be injured by even so 
slight an exposure. The temperature of the room 


|is always exactly regulated, a warm blanket is 
| held below the child, so that he may drop on a soft, 


comfortable surface, and no experiment lasts 
longer than three minutes. 

Doctor Robinson’s aim in making these experi- 
ments was not that of proving any special theory. 
He merely took an interest in the young of the 
human race, and began studying their habits and 
capabilities with the result of finding in them 
curious resemblances to beings of a lower order. 


POOR BRUIN. 


A party of hunters on the Florida coast came 
suddenly upon a bear prowling about a beach, and 
gravely inspecting such articles as were brought 
up by the waves, which were richer than usual in 
plunder from the fact that there had recently been 
a severe storm. The author of “Wild Sports in 
the South” thus describes Bruin’s treatment of 
such wreckage: 

He would first look at an article, then smell it, 
touch it with his paw, and finally, after deliberately 
seating himself, with his hind legs projecting in 
front, turn his head on one side, and try to crack 
his new acquisition with his teeth. The burlesque 
gravity of his manner was indescribable. 

He threw away a cocoanut, as being too hard to 
chew, ate an orange with great satisfaction, and 
presently discovered a small cask, which he 
endeavored to open. By dint of much biting he 
enlarged the bunghole, so that he could insert a 
paw; then he held the cask on one arm, and kept 
the other paw busy in rapid journeys thence to his 
mouth. 

But this method of getting at the contents did 
not satisfy him, and presently, standing erect on 
his hind feet, he inserted his nose in the barrel, 
and then his head. Now a bear’s nose is so sharp 
that it goes through a small place very easily, but 
owing to the heavy folds of skin about the neck, 
and the fact that the hair and ears are set back- 
ward, it does not possess the same facility for 
coming out. 

Bruin was fast. He began to pull back, but as 
he pulled, the barrel came with him, and as he 
at its 
convex sides, it merely revolved about his head, as 
if it were on a pivot. Then, alarmed by the sound 
of our laughter, he took fright and ran, wearing 
the cask on his head like a helmet. 

Up the hill he rushed, lost all sense of direction, 


j}and rolled head over heels squarely among us. 


Picking himself up, he reared, and began growling 
and waving his paws, but was speedily released by 
one of the negroes, who broke the barrel with a 
blow from his club, and scattered the mackerel 
with which it had been filled. 

The bear rewarded him for this service with a 
blow of the paw which laid him on the sands, and 
in another second was himself stretched there by 
the discharge of two rifles. 


STORY OF A,POULTICE. 


Family discipline is still maintained in some 
American families, as of course it ought to be in 
all. The Rehoboth Herald furnishes an instance. 
A small boy got a sliver in his foot, according to 
the Herald, and his mother expressed her intention 
of putting a poultice on the wound. The boy, with 
the natural foolishness which is bound up in the 
heart of a child, objected to the proposed remedy. 


“T won’t have any poultice!” he declared. 

“Yes, you will,” said both mother and grand. 
mother, firmly. The majority was two to one 
—_— him, and at bedtime the poultice was 
ready. 

The patient was not ready.. On the contrary, he 
resisted so stoutly that a switch was brought into 
requisition. It was arranged that the grandmother 
should apply the poultice, while the mother, with 
uplifted stick, was to stand at the bedside. The 
boy was told that if he “opened his mouth” he 
— receive something that would keep him 
quiet. 

The hot poultice touched his foot, and he opened 
his mouth. 

“You —” he began. 

“Keep still!” said his mother, shaking her stick, 
while the grandmother applied the poultice. 

Once more the little fellow opened his mouth. 


But the uplifted switch awed him into silence. 

In a minute more the poultice was firmly in 
place, and the boy was tucked in bed. 

“There, now,” said his mother, “the old sliver 
ae | be drawn out, and Eddie’s foot will be all 
well.” 

The mother and grandmother were movin 
triumphantly away, when a shrill voice pipe 
from under the bedclothes: 

“You’ve got it on the wrong foot!” 


COLUMBUS OR 
An Ohio schoolmistress vouches for the following 


as a faithful copy of a boy’s composition on 
Columbus. Some of the writer’s historical state- 


? 





ments are a little “mixed,” but our readers will | 


not need to have the errors pointed out. 


Columbus was a great patriotic. 
Genoa, Italy. It is undoubtly known what year, 
but I think it was Friday, October 12, 1435. 

Columbus was the youngest of his five brothers 
and so one day he concluded that he would go out 
and see if he couldn’t do something for his country. 

He went to Brooklyn, New York, and walked 
the streets until he was tired and hungry. he then 
went to a baker shop and bought him two three. 
cent loafs of bread, he ate one going along the 
street and the other he put ina red handkerchief 
and put it in his pocket, a lady seeing him laughed 
at him and made fun of him. finally he became 


he was born in 


| 80 smart and intelligent that she married him. 


THOUGHTFUL. 


When a brave man finds himself preserved from 


| sudden danger, his first thought is of his com- 


panions in peril. 


On the coast of Wales a life-saving crew put out 
to a wreck. The night was dark, and a tremendous 
sea wasrunning. Presently the boat was capsized, 
and all the men were thrown out except one, who 
was fast under one of the seats. 

He righted himself as the others clambered in 


again, and his first words were: 


“Is there any one drowned besides me?” 


DEFINED. 


An Irishman was asked if he could define an 
Irish bull, says the Washington Post. 

“Yes, mum,” he said. “If you are drivin’ along 
the road, and you see three cows lyin’ down in a 
pasture, and wan of thim is standin’ up, why, that 
wan is an Irish bull.” 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


paree-sieetiie oS 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. 

bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 

Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


A quarter pint 





" «The fashion of the time is — 
changed,” and happily, for 
we did not use to grace our 


tables with such relish to 
our meat as Shrewsbury 
Tomatoketchup. 





E. C. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 





Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
___ Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


- The Dingee & Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


Are on Their Own Roots, and Thrive 
where Others Fail. 
We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America. Mail trade is 
our great specialty. Wherever the mail goes, 
the Dingee & Conard Roses are at hoine. 
Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 is now ready, 
Better and handsomer than ever. \t describes up- 
wards of 2,coo Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants and 
Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, and points 
the way to success with flowers. Free on request. 


THE DINGEE & oa aRoue Pa. 





| Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 
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Pi ! 
Soap 

Whoever wants soft hands, 
smooth hands, white hands, or a 
clear complexion, he and she can 
have both; that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; unless 
occupation prevents. 

The color you want to avoid 
comes probably neither of nature 
or work, but of habit. 

Either you do not wash effect- 
ually, or you wash too effectu- 
ally; you do not get the skin 
open and clean, or you hurt it. 

Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap, 


no matter how much; but a little 


is enough if you use it often. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


= 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref re far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted foi invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













FE Says she cannot see how 
you d fe ’ 


Buys an IMP 
Singer Sowins-pachine } a9] 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’s 
and agent’s profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Ili. 
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TOMATO 
so valuablethat we paid $2 50 last year for the NAME alone when sold under the No. **400;"" 


This year we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits still wider known 
we have doubled the amount of the money prizes. e* is etids 


FOR 1892 WE OFFER $500.00 
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ets. 
length. It should be grown in 


ALITY, that make the ideal Tomato, this 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it 


DON’T FORCET, 


saw this advertisement. 


Our Ca 
and is the largest ever issued. 


tal 


If Catalogue alone is wanted 
deducted on first order 


PE 


from 


-§ PETER HEND 





for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
Full details in Catalogue mentioned below, i 


EVERY GARDEN IN THE LAND 


because the essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
‘onderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
because it is nearly seedless. 


Price per Packet, 20 cts.; 6 Pkts, $1.; 12 Pkts, $1.75; 25 Pkts, $3. 
that with every order for a packet or more we will 
, send FREE, our CATAL 
for the GARDEN, (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 
1 of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, 
y Itis replete with man 
of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PL. 
we will mail it on receipt of 25 cts., which amount 
Catalogue. 


5 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 









where also its fine qualities are told at 
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For the Companion. 
THE WEDDING OF WEAH- 
WASH-TAY. 


“Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ?”” 

“Me; Mac-peah-leutah.”’ 

It was a wild December evening in the year 
1878. Fierce winds hurled the falling snow against 
the log-cabins of the Pine Ridge agency, and 
angry clouds obscured the stars. But the dark- 


ness, cold and storm were little heeded by the | 


crowd thronging about Blanchard’s storehouse. 


Three thousand Sioux, men, women and chil- 
Still 


dren, stood silently and patiently waiting. 






Kuk oN 


a]lee photogs 
pt o 


fresh in memory 
rout; 


witness the union of the last princess of the 
Dakota nation with one of the hated but conquer- 
ing pale-faces. 

Within the big room where Mr. Robinson, the 
missionary, stood ready to welcome the young 
couple, were grouped the chiefs of the Seven 


were their triumph and their | the advancement among the Indians on the Great 
the massacre of the Littlke Big Horn, and | Sioux Reservation is due to the unselfish and 
the flight across the border; yet now they were to | well-directed labors of Mr. and Mrs. Jordan. 


THE YOUTH’S 


man,’ he said, ‘a stranger nt unknown. In| 
the tepees of our tribe thou sawest the Beautiful 
One, and thy heart stood still for joy. Fair as 
the dawn are the women of thy race; but, passing 
them by, thou hast chosen the Queen of the 
Dakotas for thy mate, and her people for thy 
friends. 

“She shall keep thy lodge in order; she shall 
run to meet thy coming; she shall honor and 
serve thee until the night-time and the darkness 
shall gather about thy heart, and Woziya shall 


whisper in thy ear, ‘Nagi ¢yaya’—she whom thou | 


lovest has gone to the spirit land. Watch over 
and care for her, and as thou doest to her, the last 
of a royal line, so shall the Dakotas do to thee.”’ 


He ceased, and his comrade chiefs broke into a | 


weird chanting refrain, which was taken up by 
the multitude outside : 
Kola, ahitonwan yanka wo, 


Waminiomini cunksitku, wan u do, 
Eyapi nunwi. 


Friend, pause and look this way, 
The daughter of Whirlwind we ds, 
ye say. 
To the sound of this wedding song the newly- 
united pair walked out, after receiving 


their friends. 
wedding journey was 
made in an _ open 
buckboard, 
tended over half a 
mile of prairie, ending 
at the substantial 
frame dwelling-house 
of Agent Irwin. After 
the ceremony 
crowd melted 
as silently as it had | 
gathered. 

All this was thirteen 
years ago. What of | 
those whose lives were 
joined on that tem- 
pestuous eve? The 
husband, Charles Per- | 
cival Jordan, is to- | 
day a power for good | 
throughout the Sioux 
domain. His wife, 
Weah-wash-tay (the 
Beautiful One), sole 
child of the last war- 
rior who ruled the 
whole Dakota nation 
as its hereditary chief, 
aids him in all his | 
plans with the tact of | 
a loving woman and | 
the wisdom of one | 
who knows her race. | 
Their home at Rose- | 
bud is a centre of in- | 
fluence and of oppor- | 
tunity, and much of 





Frep C. Dayton. 
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READY FOR ANYTHING. 


An authoress whose books have achieved great 





Tribes, and the leaders of the principal bands—| popularity says that among the many compli- 


Old-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses, and his valiant 
Horse, The Swimmer, Sin-te-gah-lis-kah (Spotted 
Tail), Mac-peah-leutah (Red Cloud), Little Bull, 
The Stabber and the rest, while beside them were 
ranged General Hammond, United States Indian | 
Inspector, Agent Irwin, Major Moynihan, Captain 
Johnson, Lieutenant French, and other onered 
whom public duty or private business had brought | | 
to this bleak outpost on the Great Sioux Reser- 
vation. 

No pains had been spared to surround the event 
with all the ‘‘style’’ so dear to the frontiersman’s 
heart. 

The dwarf pines along the White River had | 
been denuded of branches that the room might 
look inviting in a garb of green. One of the 
ladies at Camp Sheridan, eighteen miles away, 
had sent some sprigs of rose-geranium, and won- 
der of wonders, there was an orchestra, composed 
of a white man, a negro, and a half-breed. 

At half-past seven o’clock a stir outside heralded 
the approach of the plighted pair, and as they 
entered the door a burst of music welcomed them. 
It ceased when they took their places before the 
clergyman who was to make them one. 

There they stood—the educated, high-purposed 
young man with a mission, as much at ease as if 
in the drawing-room of his mother’s Eastern 
home, and the woman of his choice, who that 
evening, for the first time in her life, felt the | 
trammels of civilized attire. | 

*“*Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man ?”’ 

‘““Me; Mac-peah-leutah.” 

And Red Cloud, war-chief of the Ogalalas, 
stepped forward. He retired a moment, until the 
ceremony was ended, and again advanced, gor- 
geous in all the barbaric finery of a savage leader ; 
commanding and impressive in the simple dignity 
of one raised to power by the will of his people. 

Throwing back his blanket and raising his arms, 
he began an address, the force of which is but 








inadequately shown by translation. 
“Thou camest among us, O son of the white 


son Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses, American 


ments she has received, she always remembers 
one with especial delight. 

She had been listening to a pretty speech made 
by her hostess on one occasion, to the effect that 
the lady on finishing a call of some length upon a 
friend, had left the house only to discover her | 
coachman, apparently oblivious to the cold and | 
his surroundings and duties, seated on the box | 
absorbed in a book, which proved to be the latest | 


| success of the talented young authoress. | 


As the hostess ended her little story, and the 
guest of honor was about to express her pleasure 
at this tribute to her literary powers, one of the 
group who had listened to the tale said: “I do 
suppose that those poor men get so tired sitting 
about, with nothing to do but wait, and try to 
forget how cold they are, that they are ready to 
read almost anything!” 

“After which,” the authoress says, with a 
twinkle of appreciation in her eye, “I felt that any 
remarks or acknowledgments on my part would | 
be quite unnecessary, not to say superfluous, and | 
possibly embarrassing!” | 








STAMP Agents wanted to sell Fore ign 
Stamps at 3344 per cent. com. 


W. S. ALDRICH, 15 Maple Avenue, Somerville, Mass. | 
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COMPANION. _ 


CARPETS AND 
RUGS. 





646 
to 
658 
Washington 
Street. 
Opposite 
Boylston 
Street 
Is 
the 
Location 
of 
Our 
New 
Store. 
John 
H. 
Pray, 
Sons 
& 
Co. 


UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS. 








NEW CORSET 


AND 


HEALTH WAIST 


Patent system of cords and pul- 
leys adjusting at once. Sizes, very 
long, niedium or short waists. 
For Ladies and Schoolgirls in 
various styles of finish at all 
3. Expre 88 C ——. pas 
DROP USA! 
for information. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 


gts. W.S. A. Corsets, 
181 eenene St., Boston. 
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Phaetons. 


The Phaetons we make are certainly 
very choice, and we finish them in 


the best manner. Heavy broadcloth 
trimming, extra high spring back, 


in great variety. Fashionable Nov elties 
in the way of Buckboards. Beach Wagons 


storm apron in dash, long, easy 
springs, best leather top. 

Th y les fact 2 
very ye Sohes ane anal 7 ney @ 
y C It tk ° 
yh ARR ay 

mailed free to any address. > 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Carriages, Two Wheelers, Road Carts,etc. 
BRADLEY & (0 14 Warren St. New Terk. | 
196498 Sudbury St.Boston. 
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[Electric Light a and 
Gas Fixtures. 


N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIANO LAMPS, 
BANQUET LAMPS, 
TABLE LAMPS. 


With all the best Central Draft Burners. 


‘Novelties in Silk Shades. 


Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
Goods sent by express securely packed. 









Hop PLASTER ®**°"6,.. soot 


of pain, soreness or weakness, and 
begins the cure at once. 


Soothes and Invigorates Weak Nerves, Heals 
Tender Lungs, Limbers up Stiff Muscles and 
Joints, Allays Inflammation, Prevents Pneue 
monia, and cures all local ailments. 

The perfection of clean external remedies— 
always does good— never disappoints. 

YOU MUST ect the genuine goods made 
by the Hop Plaster Company, Boston, 
Mass. Both sides of plaster show our name, 

HONEST medicine dealers everywhere sll it. 
Mailed for price, 25 cts., five for a dollar. 
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World Typewriter, $5.00. 


The reputation of this machine is universal. 
It is durable, simple and speedy, the legitimate 
companion to the office or professional desk, the 
schoolroom and for any place where the pen or 
pencil is used. 








We have secured a large number of the $10 
machines, which we offer for a limited time at 
the Special Price of $5.00 each. 

Any CoMPANION subscriber who will send us 
two new subscribers and $2.00 in cash will be 
entitled to one of these machines as long as the 
stock may last. 

We have a few black walnut carrying cases 
that we will include if $1.00 additional is sent. 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 





. NALYSIS. Ore, Water, Air, ete. ( ‘orrespondence 
4i1._ invited. *V. FRENC H SMITH. Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. 


Ahi WANTED for a new household article. 
Will sell to every pouse *keeper. Write for circular 
and terms. A. FULLER, 16 South St., 


GENTS WA NTED. New household article of 
rare merit, sells at sight, large profits. Send for 
circulars. G. B. BLAKE, 763 Washington Street, Boston. 


POSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
) School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘ELEBRATED Shorthand Speed Patent ; 
call or send % cents for sample. PITMAN SCHOOL, 

110 Tremont Street, Boston. Typewriters sold and let. 

QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, ete., 

A at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular. 


J AMES M. TRACY, Letpsic and Weimar, 1859-62, 
e Pianist, Teacher and Writer. Lessons by mail a 
specialty. Chickering’s, 152 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Agents, male and female, in all New 
“Wonderful Christy Knives.” 
A household necessity; every family needs them, 
C. H. LIBBY & CO., 36 Bromfield Street, Room 39, Boston. 


GENTS wanted. Men and women to sell Medi 

cated Tablets of merit, never before introduced ; 
geuple box 10 cents. Address or call on 
the MALDEN TABLET CO., Malden, Mass 


wt. AMPS, 5 Barbados, 10c.; 5 Trinide ad, 10e, 8c hina, 

5e.; 8 Monaco, l5ec.; 6 P hilip vine, 12c.; WC ube, je.; 25 
Spain, Approval Sheets. 25 per ct. ‘com. C he apest 
out. Reference re quired, 10-page price-list free. C. Drew, 
Box 320), N. Y. City. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY _ or com 
to handle the new ent Chemical 
| Ink-Erasing Pencil, The greatest novelty ever 
| produced. Age mats | making $0) per week. For further 
yarticulars, addre 

HE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


England, to sell the 














La Crosse, Wis. X 107 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. | 


Last year we received between 2000 and 3000 
nection with Tur Youru’s Companion. 


subscribers in con- 


We take this opportunity of 


saying that $4.25 will pay for a year’s subscription to both. 


Scribner's Magazine, $3.00; Youth's Companion, $1.75 ; 


Address, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 Broadway, New York, 


Both for $4.25. 
or 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











ENSDORP’S 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


PURE-ECONOMICAL—DELICIOUS, 
Compare QUALITY and PRICE with any other. 
Your grocer will supply this brand if you insist. 
Mention Companion to get Sample. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


| Gente [RoW WARE 


Uy 


























134 North Street, Boston. 








The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 








The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 
Mass., 


Ke y OKERS 


COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for all Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians, It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH 4> CROUP. 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the GHILD. TRY IT. Sold by all 
Druggists. C. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
Northampton, Mass. 


ton, are the makers. 





















Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practica! Furrier in New England. 
iS & (7 AVON ST., BOSTON. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
mND MEXICO, 


Leaving BOSTON for gg JANUARY 
12th, FEBRUARY 23d, CH 23d, APRIL 
Igth, and MEXICO F BRUARY gth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


wishes of tourists, including A 
EXPENSES, will be sold at Ry pay tiberal rates. 





with Return Limits 
a to the 
VELLING 





For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- 
formation, apply to Tourist — Pennsylvania 
a 205 Washington St., Boston, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

J. R. Wood, 


Chas. E. Pugh, ood, 
General Manager. Gen. Passenger Agent. 


RAYMOND'S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelling Expenses Included. 
GRAND TOUR BY 


SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EUROPE. 


The party will leave New York by French line steamer 
February 30, and be absent 114 days. The entire journey 
through “Contine ntal Europe will be made in a Specia 
Train of American Sleeping-Cars and Dining- 
Car. The leading cities and art centres of France, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Ger- 
many, Holland and Be lgium, and also parts of England 
and Switzerland, will be visited. Send for circular. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS, 


HORTHAND Manual of Phonetie 
®s Shorthand, $1.50; 

Special Book, $1.50 ; Compendium and Vocabulary 
(for the vest pocket), 0c. Send 2-cent stamp for Synopsis. 


W. W. een, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 















NO SCORCHED HAIR. 


QUICK, DURABLE, SURE. 
Light as a Hairpin, Makes a 


Full Fluffy Curl. ) .. 
Can be worn day or night. In : 

dispensable to any Lady’s Toilet. Full set SIX 
CURLERS, mailed on receipt ot THtrtTy CENTS. 
H. R. CUMMINGS, Box 2:38, Worcester, Miss. 




















_JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES 


Are grown from Jerrard’s 
cold North East. They comprise all the valuable New and Standard Kinds, 
and are warranted supe = ond to all others tor seed. 
Largest Cropsin every so: 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 


Are safe for Northern Latitudes, and for Very — ed Vegetables or Large 
= Standard Crops everywhere they are not surpasse 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1892 MAILED FREE, Address 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, - 


Famous Seed Stock in the virgin lands of the 


They give Earliest and 
laud climate. 





CARIBOU, MAINE. 








DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE ? 


Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
Try one box. 
It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


No wonder you dread it. 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
It commends itself. 
5 and 10 cents. 


Your Dealer keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 


cg @ we : 
qEnameuure 


J L.PRESCOTT - CY. 


\ , 
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Enough” 





making bread add ‘‘Cerealine Flakes 


” 


flour in the proportion of one to three. 
Catherine Owen, author of ‘Ten Dollars 


and ‘“‘ Perfect Bread,’ 


«Bread and rolls 


writes: 


made with one-third Cerealine 


are beautifully white, light and delicious, the former 
having better keeping qualities than bread made without 
it. I find this quality also in cakes. 


To those made 


with a small quantity of butter, which are usually dry after the second day, 


the addition of Cerealine gives a pound-cake-like texture, and they are as 


good at the end of a week as they are the day after baking.” 


Ask your grocer for 


**Cerealine Flakes. 


” 


The Cerealine Cook Book will 


be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 


enclose a two-cent stamp. THE 


CEREALINE Mrc. Co., 


Columbus, Ind. 





Niales- 





GOODYEAR 





If you would like a pair of our miniature Rubber Boots, send 15 cents in postage stamps to 
CHESTER J. PIKE, 66 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 





J ANUARY 2, 1892. 





PUT UP EXPRESSLY } 


FOR FAMILY USE . 


in 3, 5, and 10 Ib. pails, also 


PURE LARD 


by the tierce, barrel, half barrels and tubs; is 

for sale by every first-class grocer and provi- 

sion dealer—all lard rendered by us is free 

from all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, Suet, and 

other adulterations so commonly used, and a 
ARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. None genu- 

ine — our name stamped upon the 

package. 


JOHN P. SouirRE & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A Healing Wonder. 





—— 





The Best Ponta r for all Family Uses. 





Comfort Powder is the only Powder 
that combines healing with the ordinary 
qualities of Powder. 

A sure cure for Skin Affections, 
Eczema, Scrofulous Sores, Blotches, 
Pimples, Chafing, Inflammation, etc. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the tender 
skin of an infant. It cures Chafing, 

| Itching and Soreness and gives a 
healthy firmness. 


| PRES 2 the Companion. 
| Comfort Powder Company, 


E. S. SYKES, Sec’y, Hartford, Conn. 


























BEST IN THE WORLD! 
STYLES and SHAPES for EVERYBODY. ; 

Do You Wear Them? { 
Ray Leading Merchants Sell Them. 

















You a | 


———— | 
| Have | | | 
Fire-Place? | | 








| Kem-Kom sprinkled | | 
on wood makes it burn | | 


more evenly, more | 
|| slowly, last twice as | | 
'long. Kem-Kom on 


Ht Cannel coal keeps it 
from cracking, evens 
the blaze, increases the 
heat, saves the coal. 





25 cent | 
pockene enough for one ton of coal. As ||| 
apply as water. In large quanti- || 
ties } ctories. railroads, hotels, for | 
sale by Standard Coal & Fuel Co., Equi t | 
1} 
ened 


able 


| 
| Kem-Kom for sale by grocers. 
uilding, Boston. 
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